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THE QUESTION OF WAR AND PEACE 


Address Delivered by Wladyslaw Gomulka, First Secretary 

of the Central Committee of the Polish United Workers’ 

Party, at the Plenary Session of the Voivodship Committee 
in Katowice July 6, 1960 


EACE is the most ardent desire of all nations. The question 
arises as to whether the peaceful efforts of the Socialist coun- 
tries, the international working-class movement and all 
isans of peace can avert the danger of a new world war? Does 
ur struggle for a lasting peace have a real chance of victory? 

Throughout all of mankind’s history to date wars have been the 
utcome of social relations based on the exploitation and oppression 
f man by man. The social relations based on private ownership 
f the tools and means of production and the resultant rule by the 
propertied classes were the source of predatory wars. The stronger 
conquered and subjugated the weaker, exploited him and lived 
at his expense. Wars have always been an inherent feature of class 
societies. In the epoch of absolute rule or at least domination of 
imperialism in the world, at the time when the division of the world 
among the various capitalist countries had been completed, im- 
perialism touched off two world wars for a new division of the 
world. 

That was the case hitherto. In the conditions of domination by 
the exploiting classes wars were thus inevitable. Imperialism, as 
the final, declining stage in the reign of capitalism, made war its 
basic instrument of external action. Under imperialism the periods 
\of peace between wars became periods of intensive preparations for 
hew wars, for new divisions of the world. For aggression is an in- 
separable feature of imperialism. 

Does it follow from this that imperialist, aggressive wars cannot 
be avoided today? No, no such inevitability follows. In contrast to 
the past, in our times, in the present day and age, a real possibility 
has been created of preventing aggressive, imperialist wars and of 
consolidating peace in the world. This possibility has been created 
by Socialism. 
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Our epoch is no longer one of absolute rule of imperialism and, 
hence, of inevitable wars. More than one-third of the population 
of the earth lives under the Socialist system to which, by its very 
social nature, wars of conquest are alien. The working class and the 
working people of the world, whose work and struggle constitute 
the motor of historical development of mankind have always been, 
and remain, enemies of imperialist wars. But in the epoch of 
absolute rule of imperialism they did not possess an effective 
instrument, sufficient force to be able to prevent such wars. With 
the formation of the world Socialist system, with the formation of 
the camp of Socialist states, the working class and the working 
masses acquired precisely such an instrument; they created a state 
power organized on a world scale, capable of waging an effective 
struggle to prevent a new world war which menaces mankind on 
the part of imperialism. 

In the epoch of absolute domination of imperialism the con- 
tradictions between the capitalist monopolies and trusts, which came 
into being incessantly as a result of the uneven development of 
capitalism in the various countries, brought about the periodic and 
continuously changing division of the imperialist states into antag- 
onistic military blocs and pushed these states with identical force 
into more and more destructive wars. There was at that time in the 
world no peaceful, non-antagonistic social system that was free of 
internal contradictions. Wars were therefore inevitable. 


The formation of the world system of Socialism altered the 
situation fundamentally. The world was divided into two social 
systems — the Socialist system, to which wars of aggression are 
alien and which persistently defends peace and the peaceful advance 
of mankind, and the capitalist system which, in the form of im- 
perialism, retained all of its features, hence also its feature of 


aggressive wars. : 
There has therefore been a major change in the world. In its 
Socialist part, as a result of the change in the social system, the 
motor that causes wars of aggression has ceased to function, while 
in the other part, in the capitalist part of the world, such a motor 
continues to operate. In the past, when capitalism was the sole or 
at least the dominating social system ruling the world, things were 
otherwise. Torn by internal contradictions the capitalist world was 
divided into imperialist war blocs, each of which grew and stood on 
war as a foundation. It is not important which bloc started the war, 
for war was always started by the bloc which calculated that it had 
a superiority over the adversary; the important thing is that both 
blocs had the same inborn warlike characteristics of imperialism. 
The fact that the Socialist countries do not want war by no means 
predetermines the possibility of its outbreak being prevented. For 
the essential thing is not what one wants but what is possible to 
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THE QUESTION OF WAR AND PEACE 5 


attain. How then can there be a possibility of preventing war if 
imperialism has not changed and cannot change its warlike 
aggressive character? The imperialists could after all attack the 
Socialist countries and kindle the conflagration of a new world war. 


Herein precisely lies the crux of the entire question of war and 
. Can or cannot the imperialist states launch an attack on 
the countries of the Socialist camp? We must not exclude the 
possibility of attack. The warlike character of imperialism has 
remained unchanged. Therefore, as long as imperialism exists, the 
economic basis or wars and the menace of a world holocaust also 
exist. But the aggressive character of imperialism does not indicate 
by any means that it does not calculate its chances in war and 
goes into war with eyes shut. The inborn aggression of imperialism 
is not the aggression of the bee which stings and dies at the same 
time. In its war plans imperialism must always take into account 
the relation of its own forces to that of the adversary. The aggressive 
essence of imperialism cannot in itself push it into an attack if 
it is convinced beforehand that it will suffer defeat. It may, it is 
true, overestimate its forces and possibilities, but it will send out 
its sting of war only if it figures on success. 


In the present relation of forces imperialism has no chance at 
all of winning a war with the Socialist camp. The prospect for the 
future is even blacker for it. ; 

The present epoch is simply no longer one of imperialism and 
wars. The declaration of the 12 Communist and Workers’ Parties 
of the Socialist countries, adopted in Moscow in 1957, to which the 
Communist and Workers’ Parties of all other countries of the world 
adhered, defines the character of the present epoch and states: 


“The quintessence of our epoch is the transition from capitalism 
to Socialism, started by the Great Socialist October Revolution in 
Russia... In our epoch the course and results of the competition 
between the two opposed social systems determine the development 
of the world.” 

How, therefore, is this competition going? What are its results 
thus far? - 

Nearly two-thirds of the population and nearly three-quarters 
of the earth’s surface are still under the rule of capitalism. If this 
yardstick were to indicate the strength of imperialism, the world 
Socialist system would not have been able to come into being at all, 
or would not have any chances of surviving and even less of 
Winning in the struggle with the capitalist system. But politics is 
hot arithmetic. Not every numerical magnitude represents the 
same magnitude of force. The strength of the imperialist chain 
Which is still twisted around a good proportion of the world is 
Measured by its weak links. And there are many weak links in that 
thain. This has been demonstrated by history and this is shown by 
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the present-day experience from the competition between Socialism 
and capitalism. 


Up until the Second World War, imperialism had a mighty sub- 
jugated hinterland in the colonial system. After the world war 
in the years 1945-1960, this system fell into ruins. Thé overwhelming 
majority of the former colonial and dependent nations have won 
national independence for themselves. Under the blows of the 
nations the remnants of colonialism are breathing their last. Im- 
perialism was no longer able, and is not in a position today to keep 
the formerly subjugated nations in colonial bondage even though 
it has tried, and is still trying, to suppress the liberation struggle of 
these nations by means of bloody terror and wars. This testifies to 
the weakness of imperialism. The entry of the colonial nations onto 
the road of liberation struggles and the inability of imperialism 
to save and preserve the colonial system should be credited, above 
all, to the formation and the consolidation of the world Socialist 
system. The very existence of this system paralyzed the possibility 
of imperialism suppressing the liberation struggle of the colonial 
nations. A source of the weakness of imperialism in its fight to 
maintain the colonial system is also constituted by the contradiction 
of interest of the imperialist countries as well as by the anti-colonial 
campaign conducted by the revolutionary workers’ movement and 
the progressive forces in the capitalist countries.’ 


A sizeable proportion of the nations which have thrown off the 
colonial yoke have remained within the capitalist sphere. But even 
these nations are no longer tools in the hands of imperialism; they 
have ceased to be its hinterland. They are firm opponents of the 
warlike policy of imperialism. The overwhelming majority of the 
once colonial countries within the sphere of the capitalist world 
conduct and support a policy of peace. The new states in Africa 
and Asia which base their social systems on capitalist foundations, 
as well as many Latin American states, are not interested in war, 
nor in membership of imperialist military blocs. Quite a large part 
of the bourgeois of those countries are interested in economic 
assistance from the Soviet Union, for such aid allows them to free 
their countries from economic, and hence political, dependence on 
the imperialist states; they are interested in the peaceful competition 
between both systems. This enormously reduces the war possibilities 
of imperialism and at the same time strengthens the world forces 
of peace. The Socialist system of society, which embraces one-third 
of all mankind, finds in these states an actual ally for its policy of 
peace. 

The disintegration of the colonial system constitutes eloquent 
evidence of the fact that imperialism has ceased to be the decisive 
force in the world and can no longer act as it pleases; it is not 
in a position to exert a decisive influence on the way the situation 
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THE QUESTION OF WAR AND PEACE 7 


shapes up in the world. That epoch of imperialism has gone long 
ago. Socialism, the world Socialist system, has become the dominant 
factor in the world today. Without this basic factor being taken into 
account, it would not be possible to understand the basis for the 
proposition about the possibility of averting a new world war in 
a situation when imperialism still exists and when two-thirds of 
the population of the world still remain within the framework of 
the capitalist system; it would not be possible at all to make 
a correct evaluation of various phenomena appearing at present in 
the world. Even though the aggressive character of imperialism 
has not changed, the conditions and possibilities of its action have 
changed radically; the balance of forces in the world has changed 
fundamentally, in favour of Socialism and peace. Not only does the 
mighty camp of Socialist states stand on guard over peace but also 
the peoples of the capitalist countries, with the working class in 
the lead, speak out for peace and fight for it. The forces of Socialism 
and peace have a clear-cut superiority over the forces of imperialism 
and war. All this gives reality to our thesis about the possibility of 
averting a new world war and about the peaceful co-existence of 
states regardless of their social systems. 


_ What is peaceful co-existence? Can the state of affairs which 
exists at present between the Socialist and capitalist worlds be called 
peaceful co-existence? Yes and no. If the notion of peaceful co- 
existence were to be taken as meaning the war-free state existing 
hitherto between the two social systems, then indeed there is such 
co-existence. For Socialist and capitalist states do exist and co- 
exist side by side. But this is not what determines the essence of 
our appeal and our fight for peaceful co-existence. The fundamental 
essence of peaceful co-existence boils down to the conduct of a policy 
of peace not only by the Socialist states but by the capitalist states 
as well; it means the scrapping of the tools of cold war from the 
arsenal of political weapons; it means the renunciation of war pre- 
parations, the solution of all controversial issues by negotiation, the 
development of commercial and cultural relations, and the reduction 
of armaments until total and general disarmament is attained. The 
logic of the peace policy ensures peaceful co-existence. The principle 
of peaceful co-existence has been the guiding line of the foreign 
policy of the Socialist states from the very outset. 


The strategic aim of the policy of peaceful co-existence is the 
triumph of Socialism over capitalism on a world scale by way of 
peaceful competition between the two social systems. Socialism can 
defeat capitalism without a catastrophic world war. The superiority 
which Socialism has already gained in the world balance of forces 
will increase steadily. Ten to fifteen years of peace will suffice for 
the Socialist states to catch up and pass the highly industrialized 
and economically developed capitalist countries in terms of per 
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capita production. Everything indicates that even if capitalism does 
survive until that time in some areas of the world, the possibility 
that still exists today of the cataclysm of a world war being caused 
by imperialism will then be completely nullifield. : 


The policy of peaceful co-existence and the struggle for its 
triumph by no means indicate renunciation of the ideological 
struggle of Socialism with capitalism nor any desire to “freeze” 
social relation in the area of the capitalist world. Obviously, the 
idea of peaceful co-existence cannot be extended to the relations 
between colonies and dependent countries and their exploiters, 
between the working class and the working masses on the one hand 
and the capitalists on the other. Peaceful co-existence assumes only 
peaceful relations between states of different social systems without 
interference in their internal affairs. Continuation of the cold war 
policy by imperialism and the rejection by the capitalist states of 
the proposals of the Socialist states aimed at the consolidation of 
peace, further intensify the class struggle in the capitalist countries, 
intensify the attack of the working class and of all advocates of 
peaceful co-existence of states against the cold war forces, against 
imperialism. In these conditions the policy of peaceful co-existence 
not only cannot “freeze” the social relations in the capitalist coun- 
tries but wins over broader and broader masses to Socialism, to the 
peaceful policy of the Socialist states. The uprising of the people 
of South Korea against the military dictatorship of the Syngman 
Rhee regime, the overthrow of the terroristic Menderes regime in 
Turkey and the mass strikes and demonstrations by millions of 
Japanese against Japan’s military alliance with the United States — 
all these are clear expressions of the intensifying class struggle and 
of the growing contradictions within the bourgeoisie itself as 
a result of the deepening of the cold war and the military pro- 
vocations of the imperialists; all these also demonstrate how fragile 
are the foundations on which imperialism stands. 


The policy of peaceful co-existence pursued by the Socialist 
states now has greater chances of victory than ever before. In the 
military domain such highly destructive weapons have been created 
that their use in the event of war would produce catastrophic 
results. The total destructive power of modern warfare constitutes 
a factor mobilizing the masses for the struggle against imperialism 
and intensifying the struggle of the peoples for peaceful co-existence. 
The generally known military superiority of the defensive power of 
the Soviet Union, demonstrated by the weight of its Sputniks and 
the precise functioning of its interplanetary and ballistic rockets, 
has caused even part of the imperialist bourgeoisie to reject war, 
although it realizes the growing possibilities of the triumph of 
Socialism in peaceful competition with capitalism. They see that the 
victory of Socialism in the future is a lesser evil for them than 
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war, that war puts them and the entire capitalist system in danger 
of annihilation and all mankind in danger of incalculable conse- 
quences. The revolution in the realm of military weapons has 
created a new historical factor which must not be ommitted in any 
evaluation of present-day reality and the possibility of the triumph 
of the idea of peaceful co-existence. 


The superiority of Socialism in the world balance of forces 
induces various processes and various contradictions within the 
capitalist ruling classes. On the one hand this superiority pushes 
the capitalist countries towards unity and on the other hand the 
imperialist contradictions between these countries produce centri- 
fugal tendencies and actions. Part of the bourgeoisie which, in view 
of the superiority of the forces of Socialism, is afraid of war, is also 
afraid of the policy of peaceful co-existence, for such a policy 
threatens its military blocs with disintegration. In the seemingly 
united attitude of the Western states towards the Socialist camp 
there are various divisions and differences of positions with regard 
to relaxation in general, or relaxation at some given moment, or the 
settlement of a specific problem. The most important is the division 
into militarist, adventurist and consistently cold-war forces, and into 
the people with common sense who realize the need for peaceful 
eo-existence and, with lesser or greater hesitation, sooner or later, 
ps oo conditions or other, would like to break with the policy 

cold war. 


The fight to ensure lasting, peaceful co-existence is a long 
historical process which proceeds in zigzags. The adventurist forces 
of imperialism and reaction do everything in order to obstruct the 
development of that process. Recently we have had another example 
of that. After Comrade Khrushchov’s visit to the United States, 
which brought about greater relaxation in the international situation, 
these forces began a feverish cold-war counter-offensive. In the 
fore of this offensive were the aggressive forces of American 
imperialism, incited by the West German militarists and supported 
by the military circles of the Atlantic Pact. As the date for the 
summit conference drew near, these circles did whatever they could 
in order to aggravate the situation. They caused the Western powers 
to withdraw from their previous position on the question of West 
Berlin and to associate themselves with the position of Adenauer. 
At the conference in Istambul, the Western powers declared their 
solidarity with and support for the policy of the Government of the 
German Federal Republic. At the conference in Geneva of the Ten- 
Nations Disarmament Committee, set up by U.N.O. the represent- 
atives of the Western powers demanded only control over armaments 
instead of disarmament, 


Finally, on the eve of the Paris meeting the American militarists 
sent a spy plane into the territory of the Soviet Union and when, 
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despite this provocation, the Soviet Union was still in favour of 
2 summit meeting, they caused the President of the United States 
to raise this provocative action to the position of American national 
policy. 

The Soviet Union could not respond to this provocation in any 
way other than the way it did. The military adventurists 
had to be called to order, and at the same time the policy 
of peaceful co-existence had to be fully maintained. The ae- 
tion of the U.S.S.R. was in the interest of this policy. We 
should have no illusions that the adventurist circles of in- 
perialism will voluntarily take the road of peaceful co-existence, 
Imperialism does not give birth to peace but only to war. Peaceful 
co-existence must be imposed upon it; it must be compelled to 
abandon the policy of war. This way and only this way is how 
the problem stands. And this can be done on the basis of the firm 
unity and growing strength of our camp, on the growing struggle 
for peace in the capitalist world, on the swelling movement for 
national independence and sovereignty in the dependent and semi- 
colonial countries, and, finally, on the common sense appearing 
among part of the bourgeoisie of the imperialist countries as our 
forces grow. Peace cannot be obtained by pleading with the im- 
perialists. Peace and peaceful co-existence can only be fought out. 
Up until the Second World War that was impossible. At present 
such a possibility has become a reality. 


It would be naive to believe that the process of international 
relaxation will proceed along a straight line of development. In this 
process, in view of the aggressive essence of imperialism, ups and 
downs are inevitable, periods of intensification of the cold war and 
periods of warmer waves thawing the political atmosphere in the 
world. The consistent policy of peaceful co-existence — which for 
the Socialist states is not a tactical slogan adapted to a given 
situation but the general line of their action in relations with the 
capitalist world — must therefore be flexible and at the same time 
firm, calculated both for the possibility of obtaining a broad or 
limited understanding with the capitalist states on various contro 
versial issues as well as — in cases when they torpedo our peace 
proposals — for exposing their cold-war policy before world public 
opinion and for mobilizing the working class and the people oi 
the capitalist world for the struggle for peace. Such is the road, 
leading upwards over zigzags, along which the process of strength- 
ening peaceful co-existence of countries with different social systems 
is proceeding. 

The main road which leads to the consolidation of peaceful co 
existence is the fight for disarmament. Representing the attitude 
of all the Socialist states and the peaceful aspirations of mankind, the 
Soviet Union submitted the proposal for general and total disarma 
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ment, which would completely eliminate the possibility of war. 
The popularity of this idea among people the world over is in- 
dicated by the unanimous adoption by the United Nations 
Organization of a resolution calling for complete and general 
disarmament and setting up for this purpose a committee consisting 
of five representatives of Socialist states and five of capitalist states. 
In spite of the fact that all the capitalist countries voted in favour 
of the U.N.O. resolution, their representatives in the Ten-Nation 
Committee actually rejected all disarmament proposals and reduced 
their position to that only of control of armaments. After many 
weeks of fruitless discussion the representatives of the Socialist 
countries — proceeding from the premise that any further pro- 
longation of the Committee discussions would be not only useless 
but also harmful, as they would lead public opinion to believe 
wrongly that the West was in favour of disarmament — were 
compelled to break off the unfruitful work of the Committee. On 
the initiative of the Soviet Union disarmament will again be brought 
up at the General Assembly of the United Nations Organization 
during its autumn session. 


There are people, even ardent champions of peace, who look 
upon general and complete disarmament as fantasy at a time when 
the world is divided into two opposing social systems. No one has 
any illusions that this could be brought about in a short period, and 
it is even difficult to deny that with imperialism existing there is 
little chance of this. But life teaches that what had been impossible 
and might have seemed to be fantasy under specific conditions 
and at a specific time became reality in a changed situation. 


Several decades ago the idea of Socialism was received by the 
overwhelming majority of people as fantasy. The creator and 
organizer of the Great Socialist October Revolution in Russia, the © 
genius Lenin, was regarded by many people as a fantast, as someone 
who was divorced from life, as an incorrigible dreamer. In reality 
his dreams were based on the hard foundation of realism, had their 
roots deep in life. Socialism, as a social system, has become an actual 
fact; it has become a world force which is proceeding to raise 
mankind’s dream of general and complete disarmament onto the pedes- 
tal of reality. A few years ago interplanetary flights took place only 
in science fiction. Today no one doubts that in the near future man 
will set out on cosmic travels. Why, therefore, exclude the possibility 
of general and complete disarmament, and why regard it as fantasy 
even in a period when capitalism still exists? 


General and complete disarmament and especially the destruction 
of weapons of mass annihilation is becoming for nations a problem 
of “to be or not to be”, of the development or degeneration of all 
mankind. Thus it is becoming a crucial problem of our epoch. As 
long as these terrible destructive weapons are stored and manu- 
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factured, the menace of nuclear war cannot be eliminated. The 
aggressive nature of imperialism must constantly awaken in it 
a temptation to use them. The point is not that if the imperialist 
madmen touch off a world conflagration of thermonuclear war 
they themselves and their capitalist system will perish. The point 
is that along with them tens and hundreds of millions of people in 
their countries and in the Socialist countries would also have to 
perish, that centuries of man’s achievements would be destroyed. 
In a nuclear war there would be no differences between the front 
and the rear, between soldier and child. That is why general and 
complete disarmament is necessary. This is not a slogan designed 
for propaganda; it is the most real aspiration of Socialism, dictated 
by the profoundest concern for man, for entire nations. 

The striving for disarmament has accompanied the policy of the 
Socialist states from their very outset. Back in 1922, at the con- 
ference in Genoa, the Soviet Union proposed a general reduction of 
armaments to the capitalist states and declared that it would support 
all proposals: 

“having as their purpose the reduction of the burden of 
militarism on condition that the armies of all states are reduced 
and that the rules of war are supplemented with a complete ban 
on its most barbarous means such as the use of poison gas, aerial 
warfare and others, particularly the use of means of destruction 
aimed against the peaceful population.” 


Later the Soviet Union raised the matter repeatedly in the League 
of Nations. But at that time it was only an emphasis on the basic 
attitude of Socialism. With the then existing relation of forces 
disarmament was impossible. The Soviet proposals were ridiculed 
by the imperialists. But the relation of forces has now changed 
fundamentally. 

Today no one can say that the disarmament proposals of the 
Soviet Union stem from its weakness. On the contrary, the im- 
perialists are trying to justify their armaments by the military 
superiority of the Soviet Union. The aggressive character of im- 
perialism causes it to reject disarmament both when its adversary is 
weaker and when its adversary is stronger. 

We have no illusions about the attitude of imperialism. But the 
disarmament proposals addressed to them are also known to the 
people of their countries and to the people of the entire world. 
The attitude of the people is different from that of the imperialists. 
The people want peace; they want to live and not to die. The threat 
of the destructive atom is becoming a stimulus in the fight for 
disarmament. The firm attitude of the peoples no longer allows the 
resumption of tests of nuclear weapons with impunity. 

The French explosions in the Sahara, despits the general 
awareness of their limited significance, evoked a sharp wave 0 
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protests by world public opinion. The Pentagon’s great pressure 
for the resumption of nuclear weapons tests is paralyzed by the 
justified conviction that they would bring on the general anger 
of the peoples and still greater isolation of United States policy. 
This would only heighten the fight for disarmament. The possi- 


‘bilities of imperialism acting according to its will are now very 


much restricted, even on this matter, by the attitude of the peoples. 
Tomorrow they will be even smaller. 

The process of the fight for general and complete disarmament 
has just entered the initial phase. It will be developed by everything 
that develops the fight for peace. The most important thing here 
is the introduction of a ban on the manufacture and use of weapons 
of mass annihilation and the destruction of these weapons. This is 
most closely connected with the liquidation of the American 
military bases in other countries. The awareness of the fact that 
in the event of the provocation of war by imperialism these bases 
would become a magnet attracting Soviet retaliatory rockets, in- 
tensifies and will continue to intensify the fight of the nations for 
the removal of these bases from the territories of their countries. 


An instance of this is Japan, which in the Second World War, 
was a victim of American atom bombs, still primitive at that time 
but possessing an enormous destructive power. The Japanese people, 
remembering Hiroshima and Nagasaki, do not want to perish for 
the sake of the interests of American imperialism, do not want on 
their territory its military bases which, in the event of war, would 
bring down on Japan Soviet rockets with a hundredfold greater 
destructive power. This same attitude is taken by other peoples. 
All of this is bound to limit the territorial extent of American im- 
— and, especially, militarism, and to lessen the opportunities 
or it to act. 


The past world wars were waged beyond the territory of the 
United States. The distance that separated it from the theatre of 
war was its shield at that time. For the American capitalists both 
the First and Second World Wars were good business. Today the 
situation is different. Distance does not protect any country, 
any point on earth from the modern, destructive instru- 
ments of war. If the imperialist madmen were to touch off a new 
world war the United States would become one of its central 
theatres. This in every way is the basic difference between the 
past and the present when one considers the question of war and 
peace. The fact that in the event of war its most terrible effects 
would be felt by the countries where rocket-launching sites are 
located, especially by the countries with a high density of population 
and a high productive potential, is bound to lead them onto the road 
of peace and peaceful co-existence. And in our times the longer 
there is peace the greater the chance of winning the struggle for 
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disarmament. For in the course of this time the superiority of the 
Socialist system over the capitalist system grows. Any lengthening 
of the period of peace develops the process of a situation .coming 
into being in which opportunities for imperialism to act as it wants 
will become smaller and smaller and, consequently, the possibility 
of general and complete disarmament will become greater and 
greater. If today there is no such situation as yet this does not at 
all mean that this appeal is unreal. By developing the fight for 
peace, for general and complete disarmament we are bringing closer 
the creation of such a situation. 

In the activities of our Party, as in the activities of all Com- 
munist and Workers’ Parties of all countries of the world, this 
fight for peace holds the leading place. In this fight we only employ 
different methods and instruments. The main instrument of the 
fight for peace which the Parties of the capitalist countries have 
at their disposal is that of anti-war and anti-imperialist propaganda 
and the mobilization of the working class and the working masses 
for various forms of struggle for peace. The opportunities of the 
Parties in the Socialist countries are incomparably greater. They 
have placed in the service of peace the states which they govern 
and the peoples whom they lead. By the efforts of the Communist 
and Workers’ Parties of the Socialist countries a mighty bastion 
of world peace has been organized in the form of the camp of 
Socialist states. The unity of that camp is the basic element of its 
strength. The peace policy of the Socialist countries and the 
strength of the Socialist camp constitute the decisive factor in 
the fight of the peoples of all countries for ensuring a lasting peace 
in the world. 


In the fight for the victory of the idea of peace and the con- 
solidation of peaceful co-existence of states with different social 
systems a decisive réle is played by the productive potential of the 
Socialist countries. It is on this plane, above all, that the question 
of war or peace and also the question of the world triumph of 
Socialism is being decided at present. We cannot change the 
aggressive, warlike characteristics of imperialism into peaceful ones, 
but we can expand the productive capacity of the Socialist countries 
to such an extent, turn forces of peace into such a power, and 
create such conditions that the aggressive characteristic of im- 
perialism would have no opportunity of manifesting itself out- 
wardly. 

We are hammering out the possibility. of preventing war in 
the mines, mills and factories, on the farms, at all places of work 
in our country. Work and the struggle to fulfil our plans for the 
economic and all-round development of People’s Poland constitute 
our extremely important form of the struggle for a lasting peace. 
This must not be forgotten by anyone who cherishes peace. And 
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ce is the greatest asset of all. If the Socialist countries were 
weak, if the Soviet peoples had not built the might they possess 
today, the possibility of preventing a new world war would be 
slender; in fact there would be no such possibility at all. The great- 
est guarantee of peace lies in the rapid development of the pro- 
ductive forces of the Socialist countries, hence of our country, too. 
By expanding our productive base we are ensuring not only better 
material conditions for working people but we are also increasing 
the strength of Poland, thus making our contribution to the growing 
strength of the entire Socialist camp and our contribution to the 
world fight for peace. 














THE FIFTH PLENUM 


by 
JAN RADECKI 


N the 21st and 22nd of June the Central Committee of the Polish , 


United Workers Party held its Fifth Plenary Session in Warsaw. 

Important resolutions were adopted affecting the country’s 
economic future. They introduce important changes in the trend 
and size of investments for 1961—1965 in comparison with those 
fixed by the Third Congress of the P.U.W.P. in March last year. 
The decision to revise the plan approved by the Congress was made 
on the following grounds: ‘ 

1. During the year which has passed since the Congress it has be- 
come obvious that the initial stages of the new 5-year plan for indus- 
try are more favourable than was foreseen. Considerable improve- 
ments in the organization of the country’s national economy, 
a strengthening of discipline in production, increased labour efficiency, 
the introduction of improved norms, a more rational organization of 
work — all these have made it possible to raise the index of industrial 
production for the next five years from 50 to 52 per cent. 


2. Last years’s drought resulted in an acute fall in agricultural pro- 


duction, particularly in stock-breeding. Thus it was impossible to 
maintain the production index established by the Third Congress of 
the P.U.W.P., and a revision of agricultural plans became inevitable. 

3. The disproportion between production potential and sources of 
raw material became increasingly obvious. While importing enormous 
quantities of raw materials for manufacturing purposes this country 
has many valuable resources from which no profit is gained. The 
strained situation in Polish foreign trade makes it impossible 1 
increase imports of raw materials. Mention should be made in this 
connection of a further fall in the export and the price of coal (one 
of Poland’s basic exports), processes of economic integration in West 
ern Europe which are influencing adversely Polish export of agri 
cultural products and foodstuffs, and the repayment of foreign loans, 
which have recently become due. 
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4, The very high rate of natural increase has made intensive con- 
struction of factories necessary. It must be remembered that while 
in 195961 the increase in the number of people capable of and 
seking employment is 40 to 50,000, by 1962 this figure will have 
risen to approximately 170,000 and from 1964 onwards to over 250,000. 

These are the principal factors which led the Central Committee 
o re-assign directions and re-deploy manpower and resources in 
the country’s investments and economy for the next 5 years. 

Investment policy is one of the most vital issues for contempo- 
rary Poland. Urgent tasks here are enormous. They arise not only 
from the backwardness of pre-war Poland, but also from the heavy 
losses caused by the war and the Nazi occupation, in which 38 per 
cent of the national wealth was lost. (In the Western and Northern 
Territories, regained by Poland after the war, the corresponding 
figure was 34 per cent). 

“All these factors combined to make investment policy”, Mr Go- 
mulka said at the Fifth Plenary Session, “one of People’s Poland’s 
foremost problems from the first moment of her existence. 

“Not counting the investments in the initial organizational stage 
of the formation of the People’s State, in the years 1946—1959, 
aimost 645 thousand million zlotys, in terms of 1959 prices were 
invested. This was a great step forward in the development of this 
country’s national economy...” 

“Industrial production rose in 1959 by 580 per cent over the total 
production of 1937, and, calculated per capita, by 700 per cent.” 

It is a fact that industrial per capita production, once only one- 
third of the world average, is now twice that average. 

After considering the situation and demands of industry, agri- 
culture and foreign trade the Plenary Session of the Central Com- 
mittee decided to increase investments during the next five years 
and to change the direction of some of them. The total to be invested 
in the national economy in the period 1961—65 has been increased 
to 560565 thousand million zlotys. This is equal to the total invest- 
ment expenditure of the last ten years and exceeds by 25—30 
thousand million zlotys the sum appropriated by the Third Congress 
of the P.U.W.P. Thus in 1965 net investments will be equal to 20 per 
tent of the national revenue. 

The report of the Political Bureau read during the Plenary 
Session includes this passage: 

“Calculations show that if plans for industrial and agricultural 
production are fulfilled, individual consumption per capita will reach 
ilmost the same level by 1965 as that planned by the Third Congress 
of the P.U.W.P., ie., an increase of almost 23 per cent. Increase in 
‘consumption will be slower during the early and more rapid during 
the final years of the plan. This is partly the result of the present 
situation in agriculture and the increased difficulties in foreign trade. 
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A rise in consumption is directly dependent on the possibilities of 
raising agricultural production. The targets have been fixed at a high 
level and will prove difficult to attain. In the light of our experience 
it would be impracticable to raise them any higher, particularly 
since, with the present indices of the rise in consumption, the import 
of grains will be increased. The present difficulties in foreign trade 
= it impossible to import more consumer goods than we are now 
oing.” 
Total investments in industry for 1961-65 will rise in compar- 
ison with the five-year plan now ending by 44.6 per cent. The main 
increase — 115 per cent — will be in investments for foundries of 
non-ferrous metals and for the mining of ores. The chief consider- 
ation of the new plan will be to broaden the raw material base 
of copper ore and the construction of an aluminium foundry. The 
chemical industry will also be expanded by 58 per cent, and a large 
part of this will go to produce chemicals needed in agriculture, 
chiefly nitrogen fertilizers and insecticides. The expansion of this 
industry is regarded as highly important also for the country’s export 
programme. 
Considerable expenditure is to be made in the production of iron 
(49 per cent) urgently needed by the metal industry, which is to be 
a future mainstay of export (machinery and capital equipment). 
The construction of two more iron mines will play an important 
réle here by permitting the growing needs of the industry to be met 
without increasing imports of ore. 


Some of the largest investments outlays are to be made in the 
power industry. Total expenditure here will rise by 63 per cent, 
as the development of the power basis must precede expansion of 
industry as a whole. 

A thorough re-organization is to be made in agricultural invest 
ments. The unfavourable situation in this branch of the national 
economy requires the investment of large sums to raise the level 
of agricultural economy. The greatest weakness is the insufficient 
production of grains, making it necessary to import large quantities 
to cover domestic demand. By 1965 it will have been necessary t 
import 1.7 million tons more grain than the quota foreseen at the 
Third Party Congress. An increase of investments in agriculture is 
thus unavoidable. The Second Plenary Session of the Central Com- 
mittee had voted an increase of 22 thousand million zlotys for agri- 
culture, but this was mainly intended for mechanization, boosting 
the production of agricultural machinery, and partly for amelio 
ration. The present considerable increase is to be directed to devel- 
oping those branches of industry, which are directly connected witl 
the needs of agriculture, particularly the production of much-needed 
artificial fertilizers. Thus while the Third Party Congress decided 
upon an overall investment of 70.8 thousand million zlotys in the 
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coming five-year plan, which was equal to 13.4 per cent of total 
investments in the national economy it has now been decided to 
increase this sum to 89.3 thousand million zlotys (housing construc- 
tion not included). The country’s investment in agricultural has, 
therefore, risen to 15.8 per cent and is 83.5 per cent higher than in 
the current 5-Year Plan. 

The wide scale of investments in the 5-Year Plan demands a rig- 
grous concentration of finance and materials and necessitates certain 
curtailment of expenditure in other fields, chiefly in housing con- 
struction and public services. For this reason, under the present plan, 
oly 1.8 million dwelling rooms will be built instead of the 2 million 
originally planned. Even so, this lower figure will greatly contribute 
to easing the housing situation and constitutes a 30 per cent rise 
oer the last plan. By 1965 the number of inhabitants per room will 
be reduced to 1.62, as compared with the present figure of 1.72. 

Mr. Gomulka spoke on this subject during the Plenary Session: 
‘The shift in investments during the next five years means that 
expenditure on housing construction will be reduced. This does not, 
however, mean that the two million rooms planned for during the 
Third Congress of the P.U.W.P. cannot be built. It will still be 
possible to build them if an all-out effort is made to reduce building 
costs. There are considerable reserves here. Co-operative building 
must be greatly expanded. The members’ own means must be 
increasingly utilized for this purpose.” 

Great attention was paid by the Fifth Plenary Session to econo- 
mizing and to rational investment expenditure. Costs must be cut, 
unecessary expenditure slashed and schedules met punctually so 
that the full advantage may be obtained from investments. During 
the Plenary Session it was decided that from 1961-65 it should be 
possible to save 10—15 thousand million zlotys. Bearing in mind 
that the investments planned amount to 20 per cent of the national 
income, an appeal was made that all projected investments should 
be thoroughly analysed and scrutinized as to their real necessity. 
Much can be done in this way by Workers’ Councils, People’s Coun- 
cis and peasants’ organizations. 











POLAND IN U.N.O. 


by 
KAROL LAPTER 


HE fundamental principle of the Charter of the United Nations 

is the peaceful co-existence of states, whose social or political 

system, power and size may differ, but whose sovereignty is 
equal. This principle ought also to guide the practical work of the 
United Nations Organization, a body which today comprises over 
eighty member states. 

This is history’s categorical imperative, as was rightly stressed 
by Mr. Rapacki, the Minister for Foreign Affairs of the Polish 
People’s Republic, during the General Assembly debate in 1957: 

“Peaceful co-existence, in the widest application of this term, 
should be the paramount object of the work of the United Nations 
Organization. This concept should define the manner of co-operation 
among nations in our epoch, if it is to be an epoch of progress on an 
unprecedented scale and not an epoch of disaster.” 

A policy of co-existence, modelled along these lines, is being 
pursued by Poland. 

Co-existence is not a tactical slogan for Poland; it is not a ruse 
suggested by a changing political situation. Peaceful international 
co-existence and co-operation is the very kernel of both the theory 
and practice of foreign policy of People’s Poland, a country maintain- 
ing normal diplomatic relations with almost ninety states (a notable 
exception being the German Federal Republic which refuses to 
establish normal diplomatic relations with a stubborness worthy of 
a better cause), trade relations with well over a hundred countries, 
and cultural relations with the whole world. 

This policy of peaceful co-existence is rooted, above all, in Po- 
land’s historical experience. Both world wars which, in the words 
of the U.N. Charter, “twice during our lifetime caused mankind untold 
sufferings”, rolled over our country, bringing death to many millions 
of our citizens and leaving in their wake terrible destruction, which 
is being made good only by tremendous efforts on the part of the 
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whole nation. The lesson of the world wars, both started by German 
militarists, is that any war begun today is likely to turn into a world 
conflagration. In view of this Poland is vitally interested in smother- 
ing any potential sparks of war, wherever they may be kindled; 
and the whole world is particularly concerned that Central Europe 
is not turned into a hotbed of a new world war, and that German 
revisionists are prevented from again becoming a menace to Europe 
and the world at large. It should never be forgotten that the exist- 
ence of weapons of mass annihilation already presents a threat to 
life on this planet. 

But it is more than just a question of survival that imposes the 
policy of peaceful co-existence on Poland; Poland has to concentrate 
all the energies and resources of the nation on boosting living con- 
ditions to the high level demanded by the twentieth century. The 
ideology of Socialism and the brotherhood of peoples espoused by 
Poland enjoins the Government to be guided by the tenets of peace- 
ful co-existence in her relations with other countries. 


For this reason there has not been during the fifteen years of 
U.N.O’s existence a single peaceful initiative which did not find the 
immediate support of the Polish delegation, irrespective of who was 
the originator of such an initiative. Even at the height of the cold 
war Poland did not give up hope that mankind’s reason and heart 
would prove superior to the conflicts between some countries. This 
faith sprung neither from pious wishes nor from utopian dreams. 
We all know that it is governments and not nations that are repre- 
sented in the United Nations Organization, and governments are 
diten motivated in their policies by an egoistic conception of the 
interests of their states and not by the interests of mankind as 
awhole. The optimism of Poland’s policy has concrete foundations: 
the growing réle of world public opinion and the conviction shared 
by nations and governments alike that the interests of their states 
require international peace no less than. the interests of mankind. 
Itis precisely for these reasons that Poland believes that the function 
of the United Nations Organization can be one of the most important 
factors for helping world public opinion to overcome the obstacles 
and difficulties raised by blinded or small-minded people in the 
way of consolidating peace and friendly relations between nations. 


Translated into the language of practical politics this means that 
the United Nations Organization, or to be more precise, an overwhelm- 
ing number of the members of this body — universal in its very con- 
ception — should try to solve all the problems that becloud our lives 
today, threaten them with complications tomorrow and are likely 
t0 endanger the peace and security of the world in the near future. 

It is not difficult to guess what these problems are. Attention 
should be drawn, first of all, to the anomalous situation in the United 
Nations Organization itself, created by the denial to the Chinese 
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People’s Republic of her rights, as laid down in the U.N. Charter, 
Without restoring to China her rightful place in the U.N. and the 


issue pertaining to the peace and security of the world can hope 
for a lasting solution. 


Yet another problem which requires at least a partial solution is 
the German question. It has its purely internal aspect, i.e., the inte 
gration by peaceful means of the two German states into a united, 
democratic and peaceful state. But there is, too, the international 
aspect — the conclusion with Germany of a peace treaty, which 
would remove elements of impermanence and unrest in the very 
heart of Europe. In the present situation this entails the necessity 
of signing a peace with both German states, the German Demo- 
cratic Republic and the German Federal Republic. Such a treaty 
would have to recognize, of course, the present frontiers of Germany, 
including the Polish-German frontier, fixed at Potsdam and confirm- 
ed in 1950 by the so-called Zgorzelec Treaty, signed by Poland and 
the German Democratic Republic. 


The break-up of the old colonial system, which we are witnessing 
now, poses the next problem: the speeding up of this process in the 
case of nations whose aspirations to independent statehood have not 
yet been fulfilled, and what is almost equally important, the grant- 
ing of assistance to those nations which have already thrown off 
the yoke of political dependence so that they could also gain econom- 
ic independence and give their populations living conditions wor- 
thy of man. 

However, foremost among the problems facing mankind, the 
United Nations Organization, and each nation in its own way is the 
most essential issue of our epoch — universal disarmament. 

This is a problem of crucial importance for several reasons, and 
its solution may either facilitate or prevent the settling of many 
other issues. 

Unless real steps are taken towards universal disarmament, it 
is peace itself which becomes threatened. If the experience of history 
teaches anything, it is that an arms race inevitably leads to war and 
makes it unavoidable. To say that war can be averted and not to 
offer practicable proposals for banishing armaments as a start and 
for full disarmament under international control at a later stage is 
merely to belie one’s words with one’s deeds. 


Poland has supported the disarmament proposals put forward 
by her ally, the Soviet Union, because they are concrete, realistic 
and genuine, and correspond not only to the interests of both the 
countries of the Warsaw Treaty and N.A.T.O., but also to the 
interests of the non-aligned countries, which follow the doctrine 
of neutralism. 
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Every epoch of history ,has presented mankind with many tasks; 
put there has always been one which singled itself out as paramount 
if mankind were to progress. Today, in the era of atomic energy and 
automation, this principal task is to check the moloch of armaments, 
which swallows a vast amount of the wealth produced by man and 
threatens mankind with death. This is at the moment a matter of 
crucial importance for peace and international security. The fact 
that the summit conference was not held and that the Ten-Nations 
Disarmament Conference in Geneva ended in failure once more 
stresses the need not for pleas, but for demands from world public 
opinion, directed to the atomic powers in particular, to proceed at 
last from talks to genuine disarmament and effective controls over it. 

This year the annual conference of the World Federation of the 
Societies of Friends of the United Nations Organization is to be 
held in Warsaw. We greet it with real satisfaction since it is to discuss 
the whole group of problems connected with disarmament. At its 
forthcoming session the U.N. General Assembly will have an ex- 
cellent opportunity to become a world forum in which Socialist and 
capitalist countries, both big and small, more or less economically 
advanced, will be able to tackle this problem jointly. 

One thing is certain: Poland will be among those emphasizing 
that the choice lies between life and death, and that genuine disar- 
mament would not only remove the danger of war and create a lasting 
foundation of confidence in peaceful co-existence and co-operation, 
but also free, on a scale undreamed of in history, mankind’s mate- 
tial and spiritual resources, now fettered by armaments and the 
atmosphere of distrust and uncertainty. 














A THOUSAND YEARS IN EUROPE 


by 
KONSTANTY GRZYBOWSKI 


OLAND is celebrating her Millennium in the sixth decade of 

the 20th century not because the tribes, from which the Polish 

nation developed, settled in these territories one thousand years 
ago — that had happened centuries before. Neither was it the ap- 
pearance in these territories of a polity which eventually developed 
into the Polish state — that had also taken place much earlier. The 
sixth decade of the 20th century was chosen for the Millennium 
celebrations because one thousand years ago Poland clearly entered 
the mainstream of Hellenic-Latin-Christian civilization, and has 
been closely linked with it ever since, sharing its fortunes and under- 
going similar transformations. She has drawn her own national 
bequest from this great cultural heritage, and at the same time added 
her own contribution. It is the common fate shared with this civili- 
zation that gives meaning to Poland’s thousand years in Europe — 
one thousand years, let it be added, not of nationalistic antagonism 
towards other European nations, but of. community with them; one 
thousand years, too, of a distinct national, state and cultural person- 
ality within the European family. 

These two characteristics, community and individuality, have 
marked Poland’s association with this civilization right from the be- 
ginning. Her “accession” to it did not result in the collapse of a culture 
that had existed earlier on Polish territories, as was often the case 
in other regions, where invaders had obliterated the cultural achieve- 
ments of the people they had conquered, to mention only the Greek 
and then Roman tribes in antiquity and the Slavonic and Germanic 
tribes, who sacked the conquered provinces of the Roman Empire at 
a later period. The history of the Polish people took a different 
course. Poland never possessed an ancient civilization that had been 
mauled by a primitive invader and had to be rebuilt again with much 
painful effort and toil. She had never experienced that division into 
conquerors and conquered, the consequences of which are felt often 
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for centuries. The new civilization fused with the old one without 
major conflicts, preserving quite a few of its elements, although in 
a blurred and transformed shape. 

If we consider, for example, the peasant mentality “formed by 
centuries of empiricism”, as Marc Bloch had put it, writing of the 
French peasant, we may well apply to Poland his view that “the 
peasants of the dolmen era had, by cultivating fallow land, a larger 
part in the shaping of their epoch than the lawyers of the First 
Empire”. Glancing through the mediaeval Summae de confessionis 
discretione of these territories, one sees how many features have re- 
mained until today, features which a 13th-century monk would have 
regarded as remnants of the pre-Christian past. Distinct national 
features were preserved and merged harmoniously with the new civi- 
lization. 

It is also significant that Poland was part of this civilization be- 
fore its split into the Greek-Byzantine and Western-Latin worlds. 
Poland’s first three centuries as a nation coincide with the final period 
of the universal cultural community of Christendom; the ensuing 
centuries are a period not only of the most important Western-Latin, 
but also of Byzantine influences, the latter coming mainly, but not 
exclusively, through the intermediary of Russia. Italy played in that 
epoch a réle of equal importance as a link between the worlds of 
Rome and Constantinople in the same way as Poland since she came 
into existence. Some historians see in this mainly the idea of a Catho- 
lic mission in the East with nationalistic overtones. This view, how- 
ever, does not take into account other relevant factors, such as Poland’s 
geographic position which enabled her to transmit the feudal town 
laws or the early West European parliamentary institutions to the 
Byzantine-Rus culture. On the other hand, there is the influence of 
the East on Polish culture, which resulted in a harmonious blending 
of Gothic and Byzantine art in Cracow and Sandomierz paralleled 
only in the West by Venice and Palermo. It was on Polish soil that 
the Vallachian Orthodox Church in Lwéw combined oriental with 
Renaissance influence, and it was from the Russian peasant that the 
Polish villager learnt how to use the plough, to wrest the soil from 
the predatory nomads, before the Polonized Russian gentry had 
turned co-operation into exploitation. Now that these quarrels have 
been settled, we can undertake an unbiased appraisal of the past, 
Which is bound to lead us to the conclusion that Poland’s position on 
the borderlands between the East and the West enabled her to unite 
ponte of both cultures, and to serve as an intermediary between 


Incorporated into the civilization of the West, and at the same 
time more open to influences from the East than any other country 
of that area, Poland selected different elements of the two at crucial 
moments of her history. The combination of these elements, their 
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fusion with the original national heritage represents Poland’s own 
contribution to European civilization. With this problem of choice 
not only Poland, but each European nation was, and is, confronted. 
The possibilities of choice are the factor which is the strength of our 
civilization: variety in unity. 

Poland made her first choice in the first century of her millen- 
nium by entering into Western civilization without isolating herself 
from the East. Accepting the broad consequences of this integration 
in the political sphere, Poland fought against being turned into an 
instrument of German domination. Such an attitude has persisted 
throughout her history. We should not mistake this attitude, how- 
ever, as one of “eternal hatred”, or as a permanent estrangement and 
isolation between the Polish and the German people. How can there 
be any talk of “eternal hatred”, when it was a German monk in Sile- 
sia who, towards the close of the 14th century, wrote of this pro- 
vince as a part of Poland, attributing the loss of the Polish crown by 
the Silesian Piasts to their subjection to a foreign ruler; when it was 
the German population of Gdarisk which rose against their German 
lords in the 15th century in an effort to rejoin Poland, and remained 
loyal to Poland until 1793. How can there be any talk of “eternal ha- 
tred”, when each of the successive waves of German colonization, 
from the 13th century up to the time of Joseph II, was finally assim- 
ilated by Poland. Is it possible to speak of “eternal isolation” in view 
of the continuous interpenetration of cultures? The two nations have 
been close to each other over long periods of their history — the 
aggressiveness of one of the states should not obscure this fact. 

The second historic choice faced Poland at the end of the 14th 
century, when she declared herself for a political union with the 
Lithuanian and Russian lands. It was a choice both fortunate and 
tragic in its consequences. It was fortunate in opening the way to 
mutual protection and cultural influence, but tragic in that it brought 
about the aggressive domination of one combined Polish, Lithuanian 
and Russian class of the gentry. The evaluation of that choice is the 
most violently disputed issue in Polish history. In this respect the 
year 1945 was a turning point; it abolished the negative consequences 
not so much of the choice itself, as of the method applied in its reali- 
zation. 

Poland’s third choice came with the Renaissance. Was Poland to 
choose the freedom of scholarly thought, or the rigid intellectual dis- 
cipline imposed on learning by principles derived from other spheres 
of social life? Should she have chosen freedom of conscience, 4 
against its cramping by religious dogmas — irrespective of their 
being Catholic or Protestant? To choose political freedom in order 
to enter the road of political democracy, or political absolutism, im- 
plying a deepening of social inequalities and bound to culminate i 
a revolution; to reach democracy through evolution, through vic 
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lence — that was the dilemma. In the 16th century the first of the 
alternatives nearly won. But at the beginning of the 17th century 
the other tendency, the monopoly of the Catholic dogma, began to 
prevail and dominated Polish life for almost two hundred years. 
Political liberties, however, were not completely abolished as in the 
West, but degenerated into the freedom of one social class, the gentry, 
with serfdom for all the others. It was this choice which finally open- 
ed the way to disaster — the partitions of the first Republic of Po- 
land. 

Once more, at the last minute before her downfall, Poland was 
given the opportunity of making the choice of saving herself from 
the impending disaster by means of an “enlightened absolutism”, as 
her neighbours had done, or by means of a liberal, democratic, and 
secular Enlightenment, as France and England had done. To rely on 
authority, or on the people? The second alternative was adopted — 
but it did not save the country from a political collapse. Yet it was 
just that choice which may have enabled the country to survive the 
disaster, and which planted the seeds of rebirth. It was only the so- 
ciety, the creative and active factor in historical development, and 
the only element that could bridge the past with the future, which 
survived. 

And again, in the period of partitions, it became necessary to 
decide on the road to be chosen by the Polish nation in its bid for 
freedom. Were the possibilities inherent in the international pattern of 
political forces to be utilized, was the principle of self-determination 
to be upheld? For those who inclined to the second alternative the 
first was tantamount to an acceptance of the partitions. For those 
declaring themselves for the first alternative the principle of self- 
determination meant an obvious divorce from reality. Now, when that 
dilemma is a thing of the past, and the historian is free to make an 
unbiased judgement, he cannot escape the conclusion that the resto- 
tation of national independence became feasible only after the pat- 
tern of forces established by Poland’s partitions had been broken up 
by the First World War and by powerful revolutionary movements, 
above all the October Revolution in Russia, i.e., when the principle 
of self-determination emerged with difficulty — but triumphant. 


The restoration of independence in 1918 presented Poland with 
the decision whether to build up the reborn state in accordance with 
the principle of self-determination, removing the consequences of 
its prolonged violation by the German rule in the West and giving 
up the Lithuanian, Byelo-Russian and Ukrainian territories in the 
East, or to continue along the road of “historical restitution” of the 
pre-1772 frontiers; whether to build the nascent Polish state on the 
existing social and economic system, or to transform this system by 
Making the people participate more widely in the government of 
their country and investing them with real powers. That decision 
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rested only partly with the Poles themselves, but even to that extent 
it proved to be half-hearted and fatal for the future of the nation, 
Thus from this point of view, too, the period 1918—1944 was an 
interim one, to be replaced by a lasting and consistent solution in 
the years 1944—1945. 

In accordance with the logic of historical development Poland 
regained those territories where one thousand years ago the Polish 
people entered European civilization. It was not Poland alone which 
returned to the territories which she had occupied towards the close 
of the first millennium of our era, the initial period in Europe’s de- 
velopment. When we read the inscription 1860—1960 Rattachement 
de Nice a la France on a French post-stamp, we meet with the same 
idea — although on a smaller scale — of a “recovered territory” that 
had been made French by the French-Provengal culture centuries 
ago. Territorial solution based on historical tradition has been sup- 
plemented by a new solution as regards the social and economic sys- 
tem. The West European social doctrine of Karl Marx was applied 
in Poland on the basis of experience gained earlier in the East, since 
Polish conditions were similar. Certain individual features that had 
developed over centuries were however preserved. While accepting 
the overall political and economic pattern for the future, Poland 
extended it by her traditional humanistic values, particularly impor- 
tant for this system. 

And this is another reason why Poland’s Millennium is not an 
empty, thought~-up concept, divorced from facts, but a very real con- 
tinuity of a thousand years of organic, permanent, individual, but 
also European development. 
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ORGANIZATION OF HISTORICAL 
STUDIES 


by 


STANISLAW ARNOLD 


N Poland today the organization of historical research differs 

considerably from that before the war. Then, individual work 

studies were the prevalent mode of work. Some team studies 
were done in the seminars of eminent historians who used to gather 
around them groups of capable students. They drew their attention 
to general problems for research, and created thereby what used 
often to be called Professor so and so’s school. Forms of wider collab- 
oration hardly existed at all, and there were no institutes or other 
establishments which would conduct research according to a well- 
co-ordinated plan. At present the organization of historical research 
is quite different: apart from university chairs and academic socie- 
ties, there are special historical institutes attached either to the 
Polish Academy of Sciences or to other institutions. 


In discussing the work of these institutes, we should begin with 
the Polish Academy of Sciences, which differs to some extent from 
scientific academies in Western Europe. It is not simply a meeting 
ground for scholars wishing to discuss scientific topics or aims, but 
basically a working body, whose main task is to organize research 
in its institutes, laboratories, etc. In the field of historical studies 
two bodies are particularly important: the Institute of History and 
the Institute for the History of Material Culture. The Institute of 
History works along several lines. It is preparing a comprehensive 
history of Poland based on a number of preliminary monographic 
studies. So far, two volumes have appeared, each in three parts; 
together, they present Polish history from its beginnings until 1864. 
In preparation are further volumes: volume III on the period 1864— 
1918, and volume IV covering the years 1918—1939. Work has also 
begun on the most recent history. 
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In addition to this large undertaking, the Institute is preparing, 
through its regional sections various studies dealing with the history 
of particular regions, as for instance Slask (Silesia), Pomorze (Pome- 
rania), etc. Apart from this basic activity, the Institute of History 
organizes special research teams to tackle particular subjects from 
a new point of view, and using up-to-date research techniques. It 
a collects and edits documentary material and various research 
aids. 

The Institute for the History of Material Culture concerns itself 
with large-scale archaelogical enquiry, interprets the findings and 
issues various publications. It studies the growth of general material 
civilization and pursues investigation into ethnography and ethno- 
logy, both Polish and foreign. Studies in particular fields of the 
history of material culture are to be issued in the near future. 


Independently of the two Institutes described above, historical 
studies are sponsored by other sections of the Academy, for example, 


the Institute of Mediterranean Archaeology, whose field of study | 


is classical archaeology. There is also an Institute for Educational 
History, and another for the History of Journalism; some historical 
research is done by related bodies, such as the Institute of Law, 
interested also in the history of law and government, or the Insti- 
tutes of Literary Research, of Art, of Philosophy and Sociology. 
The last-mentioned devotes special attention to the growth of social 
thought in Poland, against the backround of European intellectual 
trends. 


Some historical work is also undertaken by the Institutes of 
Oriental Studies and of the History of Science and Technology. 


Research institutions have been established by other organi- 
zations as well. The Institute of the History of the Party, for instance, 
attached to the Central Committee of the Polish United Workers’ 
Party, is mainly concerned with collecting, studying and editing ma- 
terial pertaining to the growth of the Polish working class and history 
of its movement. The Institute has a full library, a fine collection 
of archives relating to the various workers’ parties of the past, and 
gathers information through polls, inquiries and interviews. Its most 
important undertaking is a comprehensive history of the working 
class and workers’ movement in Poland. 


Somewhat similar in type and scope is the Institute of Military 
History organized by the Ministry of National Defence. It is princi- 
pally interested in Poland’s recent past, particularly the Second 
World War, but it also explores earlier periods and issues general 
publications as well as monographic studies. 

There are. also a number of academic societies in University towns, 
such as Poznan, Wroclaw, Torun or Gdarisk, as well as non-academic 
zentres which contribute to historical studies. In most instances these 
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societies do not carry on independent research, but arrange for 
discussions of certain topics of interest and often initiate regional 
or field research, the results of which are later published by them. 


A number of other research institutes have their own special 
interests. To this category belongs the Western Institute in Poznan, 
which studies problems relating to Poland’s Regained Territories 
and Polish-German relations, past and present; the Silesian Scien- 
tific Institute in Katowice; the Silesian Institute in Opole; and the 
Baltic Institute in Gdansk. All these have their own research staff 
and publish books and periodicals. 


University departments and chairs are in a separate category. 
Seven Polish universities — in Warsaw, Cracow, Poznan, Wroclaw, 
Lublin, Torun, and Lodz have either a department of history or 
achair of history in the arts department. University chairs, of course, 
are largely concerned with training younger members of the faculty 
for academic work. 


As a rule junior academic staff take part in post-graduate semi- 
nars directed by their professors, where they discuss their doctorate 
theses and introduce new topics for historical study. This is the 
core of our universities’ work. At present everything possible is done 
to encourage an interest in modern and recent history. First, because 
very few scholars of the older generation have really studied recent 
history, and secondly, because modern and contemporary history pre- 
sents particularly complex problems. It requires more of the student 
than the traditional “workshop” training of an historian, for he must 
be acquainted with many related fields, such as sociology, economics, 
law, geography, etc. This policy has been successful and research 
into recent Polish history has covered a great deal of ground lately. 


It might be added here that chairs of history are also attached 
to academic institutions other than universities. 


_ From the foregoing remarks it will be seen that the number of 
institutions concerning themselves with historical research in Po- 
land is by no means small. Each year at least fifty books are pub- 
lished in the field of history. The number of periodicals, if we include 
all the serial publications dealing not only with history proper, but 
also with literary history and the humanities in general, is over 
eighty. The Polish Academy of Sciences issues Kwartalnik Histo- 
tyezny (Historical Quarterly), Przeglad Historyczny (Historical Re- 
view), Kwartalnik Historii Kultury Materialnej (Quarterly for the 
History of Material Culture), Archeologia Polska (Polish Archaeolo- 
gy), etc. Then there are the periodical publications of the Institute 
of Party History, such as Z pola walki (From the Field of Struggle); 
of the Institute for Military History — Wojskowy Przeglad Histo- 
tyezny (Military Historical Review), etc. Among the periodicals 
sued in foreign languages are: Acta Poloniae Historica and Ergon, 
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published by the Institute for the History of Material Culture. Quar- 
terlies and monthlies of this kind are published to inform foreign 
readers about the actual situation in Polish historical studies. 

All these research projects and the variety of publications make 
planning an urgent problem in history as well as the natural scien- 
ces. There is also the question of financing collective enterprises, 
of finding and keeping good staff, and especially young personnel, 
of having part-studies made on a contractual basis, and so forth. 
But this calls for co-ordination of planning on a national scale. 

According to the new Government decree on the Academy of 
Sciences adopted this year, the Academy is to co-ordinate at a nation- 
al level plans for scientific work and also supervise their practical 
execution. This will be done through special committees created 
for various branches of research. The Committee on Historical 
Knowledge is composed of representatives of various sections for the 
Academy and other institutes, and also of heads of university chairs. 
The scope of the Committee’s co-ordinating work is rather extensive; 
apart from historical studies proper, it also covers archaeological 
and ethnographic research, as well as the history of science and 
technology. For all these fields of historical knowledge the Committee 
has separate sections; there are also commissions for particular tasks, 
such as the overall national planning of historical research, contem- 
porary Polish history, general history, publications, popularization 
of history, protection of archaeological and historical monuments, etc. 
There are also commissions for particular subjects of immediate 
interest, such as the Millennium of the Polish State — a broad 
enough subject, for it concerns not only the birth of Poland as 
a state in the tenth century, but also the most important periods in 
the thousand years of Poland’s past. 

Such, summarily treated, is the organizational structure of histor- 
ical studies in Poland. One thing should be underlined in this con- 
nection: thorough discussions on method have preceded the organi- 
zation and inception of the studies proper. Those discussions were 
conducted in order to analyse past historical work and also to intro- 
duce new methods of research and interpetation, historical mate- 
rialism above all. As far as Polish historical writing is concerned 
this is of special significance, because, in this respect, there have 
been serious deficiencies in former Polish historiography. The gaps 
that must be filled concern basic factors in Polish history — econo- 
micr, social relations, social thought, etc. In the past, analysis of 
these factors, if undertaken at all, was mostly one-sided and seriously 
lacking in a broader outlook. In most cases it neglected to combine 
the various aspects of human society in its evolution, and present 
them as a whole. Today, we attempt to co-ordinate the research 
work of various institutes, in such a way as to link together differ- 
ent facts or questions relating to one period or region. 
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It should be stressed that those Polish historians, both old and 
young, who have adopted the methodological approach of historical 
materialism — I wish to emphasize this very strongly — have done 
so as a result of scholarly debate, often sharp and passionate, but 
open and to the point. Differences in viewpoint dividing the authors 
of various historical studies are made the subject of further debate, 
but are not eliminated from works appearing in print. 

I believe that much valuable work has been done so far in histo- 
trical studies in Poland and that there are good prospects for their 
future development. 











WATER ECONOMY 


by 
ALEKSANDER TUSZKO 


OR the first time in its history Poland’s capital, Warsaw, ex- 

perienced a painful shortage of water in December 1959. For 

several days the population in many parts of the city had to fetch 
their supplies from cellar taps, where pipes still held some water. 
As a result of a drought which lasted several months, the water level 
in the Vistula had dropped so badly that the river intake pipes of 
the municipal water works almost projected above the surface. 
Similar difficulties occurred in a few other towns in Poland. This 
state of affairs came as a shock to many, but caused no surprise to 
the hydro-engineers who in 1957 already had worked out a long- 
term plan for the improvement of the country’s water supplies on 
the basis of a very thorough analysis of the available resources and 
an estimate of future demand. 

In Poland, as in many other countries, the need to make use of 
the natural circulation of water in such a way as to satisfy the 
steadily growing water demand of towns, industry and agriculture 
has become acute in recent years. Not only single towns but also 
entire regions which had never had similar difficulties now have 
a growing water shortage. Moreover, despite the existing pattern of 
hydrological conditions, industrial development in Poland tends to 
concentrate precisely in naturally waterpoor watershed areas, 
whereas in the lowlands, where cultivation could be intensified, 
there is inadequate and unevenly distributed rainfall. 

One of the areas of intense industrialization in Upper Silesia ex- 
tends northward along watershed areas to Czestochowa, Lédz, Le 
czyca and to the upper course of the Warta with the towns of Kuitno 
and Konin, reaching as far as the upper course of the Noteé¢. This 
industrial zone has its own raw material deposits of hard coal and 
lignite, iron ores, salt, and other valuable minerals. In this region 
there are such important and heavily capitalized industrial centres 
as L6dz and Czestochowa. For their electric power supply these areas 
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8 Water-excess and self-supporting areas 


() Water-shortage areas depending on water 
supplies from outside 
Fig. 1. Water areas 

tan depend on the fuel resources of Silesia and the Konin area, and 
in future will also be supplied by water power stations to be built 
m the lower course of the Vistula. Abundant food supplies are 
wailable from the fertile Kujawy region, and they also have good 
wad and rail transport facilities. The only great impediment to their 
further development is the shortage of water. 

How radically water demand and prospects of meeting it have 
thanged over the last century is shown by the example of Lédz. In 
the years 1820-1830, on the order of Prince Drucki-Lubecki, an out- 
standing statesman of Congress Poland who had the advancement 
of agriculture and industry at heart, surveys were made to find the 
most suitable site for Poland’s budding textile industry. In their 
eport experts were in favour of the district of present-day Lédz, 
ipporting their recommendations with the fact that this area had 
very favourable water conditions. For near L6dz, at that time a small 
eitlement lying amidst dense forests in the undulating country be- 
Ween the Warta and Pilica rivers, was the source of numerous 
ifeams, of which today only the names have remained. Since then 
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Fig. 2. Water suplies to major towns and industrial enterprises in 1950 





the settlement chosen by the experts has grown into a large town. 
Lé6dz, with a population of 700,000, is not only Poland’s biggest 
textile centre but also the home of many other related industries. 
It has several institutions of higher education, is an important cul- 
tural centre and connected with the capital by an electrified line. 
With a number of satellite towns it in fact forms a large industrial 
district which throughout its history, under repeatedly changing 
political, economic and social systems, has shown not only a re 
markable power of survival but also great development poten- 
tialities. 

In the meantime the hundreds of deep wells drilled within the 
so-called Lédz trough, are proof of the progressive exhaustion of 
underground water resources as a result of their prolonged mis 
management in the past. Even the pipeline built there in the mean 
time to supply water to the Lédz area over a distance of fifty 
so kilometres from the Pilica river is no longer sufficient. On the 
other hand, all efforts made to restrain the natural growth of the 
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town have remained without avail. This does not mean that modern 


water engineering will be helpless in face of the problem of how to 
save LOdz from industrial recession due to inadequate water 
supplies. The town and its surroundings are waiting for a general 
project which would solve their water supply problem on a long- 
term basis. At the present stage of technical development such 
aproject is quite feasible. 

The present and expected future situation of water supplies to 
towns and industry, if no proper regulation of the natural circulation 
of water is undertaken are illustrated by figures 2 and 3, compiled 
on the basis of data collected during work on the long-term plan 
for the development of water economy in Poland.* 
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* Zarys planu perspektywicznego gospodarki wodnej w Polsce (An 
Qutline of the Long-Term Plan for the Water Economy in Poland), a study 
ly the Water Economics Committee of the Polish Academy of Sciences, edited 
by PWN, Warszawa, 1959. 
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The arrows in these figures represent the water demand: 
dashes and dots shading to black illustrate the growing water supply 
difficulties, whereas the white areas indicate the prospects of ful] 
satisfaction of demand. 

Figure 2 shows the general and industrial water supply situa- 
tion in 1950. At that time shortages were already noticeable in Upper 
Silesia, Lédz, Walbrzych, and elsewhere. Figure 3 shows the ex- 
pected situation for 1975-80, with new areas suffering from shortages 
and a catastrophic lack of water in the watershed area between the 
Vistula and the Odra. The situation then will be further aggravated 
moreover by the pollution of open water bodies which grows from 
year to year. 

Far more water than that used by towns and industry is needed 
by agriculture — the main consumer of rain water. In an average 
year of the total volume of precipitation, estimated at 186 cubic 
kilometres, 133 cubic kilometres are lost in evaporation, with 11) 
cubic kilometres representing the loss to agriculture and forestry. 

Poland has all the prerequisites for being self-supporting in basic 
agricultural produce, provided there is a yearly increase in crops 
at least corresponding to the increasing birth rate. This task is not 
an easy one, when we consider that the population is growing by 
half a million every year. But intensification of farming is, of course, 
closely connected with increased water consumption. 

The Polish climate is midway. between the ocean-type climate 
of Western Europe and eastern continental conditions. It is char- 
acterized by instability of rainfall, temperature and atmospheric 
pressure. The distribution of rainfall according to months is un- 
favourable, as is the distribution of the yearly volume of rainfall 
over the country as a whole. In the Polish Lowlands, i.e. within 
the Poznan, Kujawy, Mazowsze and Podlasie regions, the annual 
rate of rainfall is the lowest, not exceeding 500 mm, although it is 
here that the largest areas of agricultural land are found. On the 
other hand, in the mountains and partly in upland regions, where 
agriculture is of marginal importance, the volume of rainfall is far 
greater, reaching 800 mm, 1000 mm, or 2000 mm (on the Tatra peaks) 
annually. 

At least once every three years over the last decade long-lasting 
droughts have occurred, the painful consequences of which are still 
felt in agricultural production. At such times the water flow in 
rivers usualy falls to an almost critical level. The supply of waiter 
both from rainfall and from rivers is then further gravely reduced 
in the Vistula~-Odra watershed area. 

Intensification of farming, and, in particular, the necessity 1 
irrigate some 4 million hectares of meadows, will increase the water 
demand in the next 20 years by some 7 cubic kilometres. This extr 
demand will, of course, have to be met by river water, for rainfall 
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Fig. 4. Water balance 


obviously cannot be controlled at will. Moreover consumption of 
water by agriculture is intensified during the growing period of 
plants, that is particularly in the summer months when the flow of 
water in rivers is at its smallest, thus creating additional water 
supply difficulties. 

Figure 4 shows the present water balance in Poland for a mean 
year. On the “asset” side are: rainfall, the estimated volume of 
which for the whole of Poland is 186 cubic kilometres, and the 
inflow of water outside the country, mainly through the Bug river 
(from Byelorussia) and through the Odra (from Czechoslovakia), 
estimated at 5 cubic kilometres. On the “liability” side are: evapora- 
tion, to the amount of 133 cubic kilometres, and water runoff to the 
sea, estimated at some 58 cubic kilometres. Out of this total some 
% cubic kilometres of water represent surface runoff and the 
temaining 30 cubic kilometres accumulate underground, supplying 
tivers in normal and low water periods. 

The balance shows that on the annual scale very substantial 
quantities of water pass through this country to the sea. Particular 
attention will have to be devoted to the regulation of surface runoff 
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mainly occuring during flood periods as this is not only useless but 
also causes material damage. 


To meet the water demands of agriculture, industry and urban 
areas a number of hydro-engineering projects are being considered, 
which after completion would fit into a complex water supply system 
covering the whole of the country and making possible the diversion 
of adequate quantities of water to any place at any time. 


The main investments under the water economy plan drawn up 
by the Polish Academy of Sciences will finance projects for the 
accummulation of water in water-excess periods and areas, and for 
the supply of stored water through canalized and regulated rivers 
or canals to waterpoor areas in water-shortage periods. 


In particular, the plan comprises the construction of a number of 
big reservoirs with a total capacity of 4 cubic kilometres, in addition 
to several smaller water storage units in the lowlands. The Vistula 
is to be canalized from the place where it is joined by the Przemsza 
up to its estuary. The plans also include the construction of canals, 
of which the so-called Central Canal will be of particular importance, 
as it is designed to supply the vast watershed area between the 
Vistula and the Odra. 


The Central Canal, some 300 km long, will run from the left bank 
of the Vistula between the towns of Plock and Wloclawek, through 
the Vistula-Odra watershed to Leczyca, Lédz and Czestochowa, to 
Silesia, joining the canalized Przemsza near Mystowice. This canal 
will form the spine of the country’s water system. In future water 
from the Vistula will be pumped to it at a rate of up to 100 cubic 
metres per second, i.e. in quantities sufficient to satisfy fully the 
water demand of numerous branches of the economy. Agriculture, 
in particular, will receive ample supplies of water for irrigation, to 
be distributed by a network of ditches among areas suffering from 
water shortage. This project will make it easy to supply water to the 
areas of Lédz, Piotrk6w, Radomsko, Czestochowa and also to other 
regions within the effective reach of the Canal, including areas round 
the towns of Leczyca, Konin, Kutno, etc. The planned extension of 
the Canal through the Upper-Silesian industrial district up to the 
Przemsza, with a branch diverting water to the Brynica, should 
make at least 400 million cubic metres of water available to this 
region annually to meet its steadily growing demand. 


The plan for the development of the water economy worked out 
by the Polish Academy of Sciences also covers the utilization of 
existing water resources and the construction of modern waterways 
which would connect the west European water systems with those 
of eastern Europe and extend waterborne traffic to the Danube 
Basin. In this vast system of waterways the Central Canal would also 
play an important réle. 
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THE ROYAL BEAST 


by 
JAN ZABINSKI 


S a concept the conservation of nature does not have a long 

history. Apart from the occasional protection of certain plants 

or the perhaps more frequent care extended to some particular 
animal species it was born not quite a hundred years ago. Neverthe- 
less a century is a sufficiently long period from which to draw con- 
clusions on the effectiveness of measures introduced to counteract 
or at least to decrease the damage done by man to the balance of 
wild plant and animal life. Unfortunately any objective evaluation 
of results in this field can only be a cause for pessimism. 

I felt obliged to begin this article with these remarks, as I should 
not like to give the impression that in describing our undoubted 
success in saving one species from complete extinction — and that 
only just in time — I wish in any way to soothe the pangs of con- 
science that a reasonable man must feel on considering any aspect 
of the conservation of nature. The rescue of the European bison is 
a fortunate but isolated case, for there are several hundred other 
species of mammals that will most certainly not share its good 
fortune. 

Human compassion and generosity are easily aroused at the first 
signals of a disaster, but such reaction is apt to wear thin with repe- 
tition and usually assistance offered decreases with increasing need. 
Even the stoutest hearts become fatigued with time and in answer 
to such grim warnings as the title of Grzimek’s well-known film 
No Room for Wild Animals one hears with growing frequency the 
answer: Well, what can we do about it? Are we expected to take 
ourselves off to the Moon because a few wild animals are dying 
out? It is not in order to allay the reader’s qualms that I am writing 
of the success scored with Bison bonasus; let. him not think that all 
is well and that we can continue to exploit our planet with careless 
indifference to the consequences. 

The history of the European bison is a dramatic one. It has been 
projected at three different periods. The first decrees forbidding its 
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killing were issued in France by the Merovingians during the eighth 
century. Their sole aim was to preserve the animal, already then 
dying out, exclusively for the court and the death penalty exacted 
for failure to observe the decree is an indication of its importance, 

As the ancient forests began to disappear some of the German 
princes began to pass similar laws. The first such decree in Poland 
was issued by King Zygmunt August (1548—72), but this did not 
prevent the loss in 1627 of the last wild aurochs in the Jaktorowski 
Forest, one hundred kilometres to the west of Warsaw. The European 
bison, however, survived another two hundred years, so that in 1803, 
they passed into the possession of the Tsar of Russia together with 
the Bialowieza Forest, where the herd was breeding. It was then 
thought that these 300 to 500 bison were the last of their species. 
Until the First World War, however, there was still another herd on 
the northern slopes of the Caucasians. 

The Bialowieza herd benefited little from the care of the Tsar's 
gamekeepers. Although only two or three hunts for them were 


organized during the nineteenth century and large quantities of hay | 


were supplied to the animals during the winter, they showed, after 
a century of such care, only an inappreciable increase. In 1914 the 
herd contained 717 animals. 

Russian biologists were at a loss to explain this. It seemed 
impossible that the animals could be hungry so that the sterility of 
the cows, their abortions and lack of milk was put down to the 
“degeneration of the species”. It was not until 1912 that they were 
discovered to be suffering not from lack of quantity but of quality 
of food, namely from vitamin deficiency. For the bison, hay or arti- 
ficial fodder lacks the elements its organism needs for protein build- 
ing; these it finds only in forest vegetation. Particularly in the spring 
it needs the fresh shoots and buds of which it was being deprived 
by the thousands of deer bred in the Bialowieza Forest as game for 
the Tsar. ' 

All this was however brought to light only after the First World 
War, when it looked as though the European bison was already 
a thing of the past. The Germans with their unceremonious behaviour 
in the occupied countries had killed or failed to prevent the killing 
of 500 of the animals. It was only later, when it dawned upon them 
that to permit the extinction of the European bison would be bad 
for their reputation, that they introduced severe measures for its 
protection. When the German army evacuated the territory in 1918 
there were still a couple of hundred European bison in Bialowieza. 

It must be remembered however that during the next two years 
the Bialowieza region was governed in turn by Lithuanians, Polish 
authorities, the Soviet Army Command and then again by Polish 
authorities. Under such conditions proper protection was impossible 
and in the winter of 1920—21 the last animal fell victim to a poacher. 
The wild European bison had ceased to exist outside captivity. 
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Its restoration was ensured how- 


ever by the whim of some rich 


European aristocrats for keeping the 
rare “royal beasts”, and by the 
newly-arisen concept of the con- 
servatiqn of nature, an idea still 
novel enough to carry force. The 
breeding and restoration of the 
European bison became the fashion 
among the European aristocracy. 
Thus the Duke of Bedford, at 
Woburn, Prince Hochberg von Pless 
in Pszezyna, Graf Arnim at Boitzen- 
burg, as well as the Berlin Zoo, 
each possessed a number of ani- 
mals — the descendants of bison 
presented to them as gifts by the 
Tsar. These were the only remain- 
ing animals from which the species 
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Bison bonasus might be built up once more. 

Unfortunately the Duke of Pless ordered his bison to be killed, 
in order to prevent them from falling into the hands of the Upper 
Silesian insurgents, while the Duke of Bedford nullified the value 
of his herd by covering them with a bull which, while of imposing 
ene. was known to be of a breed mixed with the American 

ison. 

At the International Congress for the Conservation of Nature 
held in Paris in 1923 the well-known Polish traveller Jan Sztolman 
proposed the founding of an International Society for the Protection 
of the European Bison; at the first meeting immediately after its 
constitution this society. discovered that there were barely 30 pure- 
bred European bison scattered about the continent, mainly in Ger- 
many, with a few in Sweden and England. Poland no longer posses- 
sed a single example of the species, but managed to purchase one 


‘bull and two cows in 1929. Shortly afterwards the Amsterdam Zoo 


bought a bull and a cow, which while old was still fit for breeding 
purposes. There were still 8 cows in England but owing to the 
eccentricity of their owner their calves were not pure-bred. 


The European inventory made on January 1, 1938 showed that 
Germany possessed 35 animals; Poland — 30; Sweden — 9; Hol- 
land — 8. Counting single bulls in some countries and the pure-bred 
animals still remaining in the Duke of Bedford’s herd there were 
still 94 European bisons in existence. 

During the Second World War the fate of the bison varied. The 
wartime occupation of the Bialowieza Forest first by the Soviet and 
later by the German army did not result in the loss of a single 
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animal. Conditions were totally different from those of the First 
World War. The bison were not at large in the forest, but kept 
in reservations where they received extra fodder. There was no 
danger of their being shot by some bored officer, if only because 
military movements took place at such speed. At any rate the Ger- 
mans liquidated only one Polish reservation in Niepolomice, taking 
to Germany the three animals from there, together with 11 bulls 
from the Pszezyna reservation. During the driving out of the Ger- 
mans by the Soviet army 8 bison were killed in Bialowieza and 15 in 
Pszczyna. In spite of this, an inventory made in 1945 showed that 
there were still 44 pure-bred European bisons on Polish territory, 
This was a great improvement on the situation after the First World 
War and all the pleasanter for being so unexpected, as it had been 
feared the bison would be completely annihilated. 

The Swedish herd had increased to 15 during the war, and Hol- 
land now had 4 bisons. 


The worst situation was in Germany. During the Hitler régime 
the Nazis had tried to extent their influence into international insti- 
tutions, particularly where Germans played a prominent réle. Such 
was the case with the International Society for the Protection of the 
European Bison, which had been founded on Polish initiative but 
organized and led by Germany. This was not indeed surprising as 
80 per cent of European bison had been in German possession. 


The Society’s publication, Pedigree Book of the European Bison, 
of which three numbers were published in German before the war, 
was edited by a German editor; in 1938 attempts were made to 
change the members of the managing committee of the Society — 
most of whom were in any case, Germans. The aim of all this was 
to gain recognition for cross-bred animals for propaganda purposes 
so that it would appear that the dozen or so animals of this “proto 
Germanic species” had multiplied into. hundreds under the Hitler 
régime. To carry out this plan would have necessitated the removal 
of the publication’s experienced and conscientious editor, Dr Erna 
Mohr, but time did not permit this and the fourth Pedigree Book of 
the European Bison did not appear. Part of the plan was however 
put into practice by herding into the Schorfheide reservation all 
the cross-bred and the majority of the pure-bred animals, forming 
a herd of over several hundred and leaving only a few animals in the 
reservation at Springe near Hanover and in the Hellabrunn Zoo near 
Munich. This propaganda trick worked until 1944, but in 1945 the 
number of European bison in Germany was reduced to 17, as the 
whole Schorfeide herd was wiped out during the attack on Berlin. 
This did not have much effect on future breeding as the whole herd 
would no longer have been suitable, owing to the difficulty of re- 
cognizing the cross-bred animals. 

On 1 January 1947 there were 98 European bisons in the world — 
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almost the same number as before the war. This information was 
given in the first post-war Pedigree Book, whose publication was 
an event of some interest, as the work of the International Society 
for the Protection of the European Bison was completely disorgan- 
ized. The Chairman who had been elected in 1938 was accused by 
the U.S.S.R. of being a war criminal and went into hiding, while 
none of the German members of the committee was able to take 
any initiative. In 1944 however the Polish section of the Society 
renewed its activities and its Chairman, who was also nominal 
vice-president of the Central Committee, prepared a paper on the 
Polish breeding of the European bison from 1937-1946 and present- 
ed it at the first post-war Congress of the Directors of Zoological 
Gardens in Rotterdam. This forum was chosen as it was realized 
that the European situation would not make it possible to organize 
the national sections of the Society for some time to come. As it was 
10 years since the last issue of the Pedigree Book, it was decided 
that any further delay in its publication would lead to a chaos too 
great to be solved. It was not only a question of cross-breeds of 
European and American bison but of making a distinction between 
the pure Biatowieza bison and those cross-bred with the bison of the 
Caucasians — since one bull of the Caucasian race was brought to 
Western Europe at the beginning of the century and now has numer- 
ous descendants by cows of the Bialowieza breed. Many of the di- 
rectors present at the Rotterdam Conference had formerly been 
delegates to the International Society for the Protection of the 
European Bison. It was therefore decided: 

1. to renew the activities of the International Society for the 
Protection of the European Bison as soon as possible; 

2. to publish the Pedigree Book of the European Bison in English; 

3. that Poland who now possessed the largest number of the 
species should take the initiative in the matter; 

4. that all present and future data concerning the biology of the 
European bison (breeding, diseases, deaths etc.) should be sent to. 
Dr Jan Zabinski, The Zoological Gardens, Warsaw, Poland. The first 
post-war issue of the Pedigree Book contained data from the war pe- 
riod and up to 1947. Later numbers have been published at two- 
yearly intervals — the 1959 number is now in preparation, and will 
appear in Polish and English. The information it contains is presented 
in short below: 

On 1 January 1959 Poland possessed 130 European bisons. The 
number bred was in fact larger as in the meantime about 40 animals 
had been exchanged with or presented to other countries who wished 

to take part in the restoration of the species. 26 animals were sent 
to the U.S.S.R. Breeding pairs were also sent to: Austria, Belgium, 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Great Britain, Holland, Hunga- 
ry, Jugoslavia and Roumania. Thus the total number of animals in 
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Poland had risen to almost 200, a four-fold increase in the herd 
in 12 years. 

A very important event of this period was the successful expe- 
riment, started on 13 September 1952, of allowing the European 
bison to roam wild. Apart from the stud reservation a herd of almost 
30 animals was set free in Bialowieza. They receive no help in find- 
ing food. 

In 1946 there were 6 animals in the Soviet Union which had been 
sent from Poland. Others were sent later. By 1 January 1959 there 
were 95 animals in three reservations: in Byelorussian Bialowieza, 
in Sierpuchéw, not far from Moscow and in Kisha in the Caucasians, 
where there are pure-blooded bulls and cross-bred cows. 

In Germany at this time there were 47 European bison in the 
two former reservations at Springe and Hellabrun and in newly- 
formed reservations at Neuminster, Eulbach and Duisburg. 

On the same date Sweden possessed 35 animals, while Holland 
had 16 in the Zoological Gardens in Amsterdam and Rotterdam. 

There are also breeding centres in Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Finland, France, Great Britain, Hungary, 
Jugoslavia and Roumania. In 1956 for the first time since the war 
some European bisons crossed the Atlantic and pairs were installed 
in Zoos in Washington, Chicago and Philadelphia. 

As there are now about 400 European bison spread throughout 
various countries, and even continents, one may hope that the species 
has been saved and that when several thousand animals have been 
reared, it will, like its cousin the American bison, no longer be 
threatened with extinction. 

I must however emphasize that it has survived only because 
it was one of the first species about whose protection a warning cry 
was raised. It is not yet known what fate awaits numerous species 
of marsupials, the endearing Cola bear, the majority of whales and 
above all the dugong whose close relation, the Steller sea-cow, was 
literally wiped out in several decades of the 18th century. Re- 
servations are not practicable for any of these animals, and special 
methods not only of protection but of care must be thought out for 
them. 

We should face the fact that the successful rescue of the Europ- 
ean bison does not mean that man may rest on his laurels. Every 
effort must be made to ensure that no other species of living creature 
shall be irretrievably lost as a result of human misrule. 
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THE TWO WORLDS. 
OF KSAWERY PRUSZYNSKI 


by 
LESLAW M. BARTELSKI 


T must have been at the beginning of a damp spring. I can’t 

remember the date, but I can recall quite distinctly that on Wa- 

recki Square mud and snow splashed underfoot as I manouevred 
from stone to stone, from brick to brick to keep my shoes dry amid 
the lead-coloured puddles. I was crossing a shattered quarter in the 
centre of Warsaw; there were no houses, only a tiresome monotony 
of ruins. The Main Post Office, formerly a massive structure built 
along Prussian lines and oppressive in its heaviness, was now a heap 
of rubble. The skeleton of Warsaw’s tallest building, the “Pruden- 
tial” headquarters, cast its enormous shadow over the ruins; only 
one of the many trees in the former pleasant green square still 
femained standing. It was wedged in between lumps of stone on 
a spot where the municipal pawnshop had once stood. Its boughs, 
black and gnarled, looked like a spider’s web against the dusky sky; 
the tree stretched out from the jagged fragments of walls, like a hand 
waiting for help. 


It was 1947. I walked resolutely towards Szpitalna Street, to the 
“Polish Library” bookstore. This was the nearest bookshop in town, 
alittle off the actual city centre, between Saski Park and Jerozolim- 
skie Avenue, which had ceased to exist. Walking along streets full 
of holes and bombcraters was no particular pleasure; I was in a hurry 
to return home before night-fall. 


Thus, when entering the bookshop, I paid no attention to a man 
in a sheepskin jacket, who was looking over some books. 

lonly noticed his cropped, slightly greying hair, but as his back was 
turned to me I could not see his face. The bookseller asked me what 
I wanted. I had come for new books; at that time each new publi- 
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cation was a special event. For a moment I hesitated, and the book- 
dealer strongly urged me to buy Thirteen Stories by Ksawery Pru- 
szynski, which had just come out. I would have bought the book 
gladly, but on my tight, student’s budget I could hardly afford it. 
After a while I made up my mind, asked for Thirteen Stories to be 
wrapped up and went over to the desk to pay the bill. Then I noticed 
that the man in the sheepskin jacket had bent over my book, and ap- 
peared to be leafing throught the pages. Now I don’t like this, having 
an inborn respect for other people’s property and felt irritated that 
a stranger should take the liberty of thumbing through a book that 
was mine. But I held back a sarcastic remark, because the bookseller 
was giving me a kindly smile, as if pleased that I was buying just 
this particular book. When the man in the sheepskin jacket turned 
round, I recognized him. Afterwards, embarrassed at meeting the 
author of the book, I thanked him shyly for the dedication he had 
written into it unmasked. Ksawery Pruszynski smiled and shook my 
hand to say goodbye. I was covered in confusion. Only when I had 
left the bookstore and stopped in the doorway of a burnt-out house, 
did I tear the wrapping of the book and looked inside. There was 
a short sentence written firmly in indelible pencil: From the author 
met by chance. And the signature “Ksawery Pruszynski” without 
a date. 


It is now over thirteen years since that encounter and a decade 
since Pruszynski’s tragic death in a car accident on a German road, 
on 13th June, 1950. He was the Polish envoy at The Hague then, 
and going home on leave. After so many years I cannot recall what 
day I first met him. . 

Ksawery Pruszynski was one of those writers whose works are 
read in a fever of excitement, sometimes in disagreement, some- 
times in approval, never with indifference. He owed his popularity 
to the uncompromising way he posed difficult problems, to his 
passionate involvement. He was a committed artist, in the best sense 
of the word, a man who took sides in matters concerning society 
as a whole. And he was also one of those writers who have more 
friends than enemies, something particularly rare among political 
journalists. 

His own life — he was only 43 when he was killed — pointed 
the way to many young people, particularly of my generation, who 
were with the underground during the war, and after the war, could 
not always accept the existing situation and, torn by inner conflicts, 
were groping for solutions of their own. Ksawery Pruszynski belon- 
ged to two worlds: in the one, irretrievably lost, he had grown up; 
the other, which we live in today, he helped to shape with his pen. 
In Shadow of Georgia one of the Thirteen Stories, Pruszyniski writes: 

“Earlier than others, Jan realized one more sad fact — that like 
the wooden dachas of Sochi in the Caucasus, like the sleepy ponde- 
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fous Byelorussia with its dusty highways, and its birchwoods, like 
their home in Lopuszany, the Poland of his youth, the Poland of 
1922—1938, had been swallowed up by the past. What I shall find 
on my return — if I return — will be a different Poland. Better for 
some, perhaps worse for others, but different to all.” 

The hero of the story, Jan, journalist and soldier in an English 
uniform with the badge “Poland” on his sleeve, came to Paris, and 
there met his father’s friend from the Caucasus, a one-time Georg- 
jan emigré premier. This chance encounter evoked a host of me- 
mories in the mind of the young journalist who was hesitating wheth- 
@ to return home after the war. “In the course of not quite forty 
years of Jan’s life the worlds of his childhood, youth and even 
manhood had crumbled one by one. First the far-away Caucasus, 
and with it the recollection of his father, an engineer, and the wooden 
dacha in lovely Sochi, and Erzerum, and Tiflis. Then Byelorussia 
with its birchwoods, and the dusty road along which one had to 
travel from Orsza to visit Grandmother had collapsed and been 
consumed by flames.” These two worlds, the Caucasus and Byelo- 
tussia, were the first to be swallowed up. They had disintegrated 
socompletely, that Jan accepted it as inevitable, almost as something 
natural. Just as it is natural to abandon one’s cherished toys at 
acertain age, to turn one’s back on childhood games and short 
trousers. Only his stay in England opened his eyes to the truth that 
normal life is and should be different. When training with British 
regiments Jan discovered that each of his English colleagues had 
ahome of his own. Some of the friends invited him to their homes 
for the few days’ leave they had every now and then, and only’ 
there did Jan realize that it was not normal for the landscapes of 
one’s childhood or youth to fade into the past — that it was normal 
for them to last longer than one’s youth, longer than one lifetime 
even. The yearning for a home of his own made Jan decide that his 
place was on the Vistula, regardless of whether things there were 
going to be bad or good for him. 


* 


Pruszyniski began his career as a journalist on conservative pa- 
pers. With this world of the past he was bound by the memories 
of his childhood, youth, up-bringing, and even education, for he 
had been a pupil at a Jesuit school well-known in Poland for its 
exclusive character. The gifted young aristocrat and conservative 
quickly made a career for himself. Politics became his life’s passion 
and he devoted his talents and energy to it. His reporting from Re- 
publican Spain in 1938 and press reportages from his journeys in 
Poland were famous before the war. 

Young people of my generation — and we were younger than he 
Nott merely in years, but in experience — he taught social radicalism 
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and democracy. Despite his conservative background, his sense of 
social justice and genuine respect for truth often made him embrace 
unpopular causes, demanding much personal courage. 

The war found him in France. There, true to his convictions, he 
entered the infantry cadet school in Coetquidan, and was at Narwik 
in 1940. What happened there he told in a widely-read novel Droga 
wiodla przez Narwik (The Road Led Through Narvik) reprinted many 
times and dedicated by the author to his comrades-in-arms. Upon 
the signing of the Sikorski-Stalin agreement in 1941, he went to the 
Soviet Union as press attaché of the government-in-exile, since he 
well understood the importance of that political turning-point and 
understood, too, that Poland’s future would be decided in the East. 

As a second lieutenant in the famous First Armoured Division 
he took part in the battle of Falaise, was wounded, received the 
Cross of Valour, and after his recovery, continued to fight with his 
regiment on the Western front. When the war was over, Pruszyi- 
ski — like his hero in the story Shadow of Georgia — was one of 
the first to return home. This decision he explained in a number 
of articles, but mainly in the Thirteen Stories. This book brought 
him fame as a writer. Its attractive language harking back to the 
traditional tales of the Polish gentry, its excellent composition and 
the variety of the author’s personal recollections and anecdotes made 
the Thirteen Stories a real bestseller immediately after the war. 
This author’s fame was enhanced by another collection of short 
stories, Karabela z Meschedu (The Sabre of Mesched). 


_  Pruszytski’s writing was rooted in the cultural traditions of the 
Polish gentry, but also showed an intense awareness of contemporary 
life. He was a master of the short story — one of those writers 
who appear to be talking directly to the reader. Each of his stories 
is built around some event personally experienced and passionately 
told; in each reality blended with fiction, without losing its authenti- 
city. Small wonder that Pruszyfski had so much praise for He- 
mingway and especially For Whom the Bell Tolls, that he was fasci- 
nated by Hemingway’s depth of experience, powerful narrative and 
profound knowledge of Spain. 

For Pruszynski, too, the civil war in Spain marked a turning-point 
in his writing and political thinking. Republican Spain, the struggle 
of her oppressed people, demanding their rights, the encounters 
with Polish workers fighting there, gun in hand, for their beliefs, 
made a lasting impression onhim. The world he had left filled 
him with memories and images of white mansions among shad- 
owy trees, pastoral landscapes melancholy with time passing. That 
world had endowed him with a romantic richness of expression, 
an imaginative language full of metaphors, subtle, melodious and 
Polish to the core. And the new world, to which Pruszynski came 
of his own accord, convinced him of the necessity of social change. 
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His vitality, political skill and rare personal charm soon made 
kim known as a diplomat. In 1947, at the second session of the 
UN General Assembly, he was chairman of the Sub-committee on 
Palestine. Diplomacy for him was a taste of history in the making. 
He liked the idea of making his contribution towards the creation 
of the Jewish state. Before the war he had visited Palestine and 
written a book about it. 

The past was no less real and held no less appeal for him than 
the present. Of the eighteen-century national leader Tadeusz Kos- 
diuszko or the fifteenth-century chronicler, Jan Dlugosz, on whose 
biographies he was working, he talked as naturally as if they were 
people whom he had met and known in person. Before putting facts 
down on paper, he liked to verify them for himself. Therefore, when 
during his stay in the United States he was collecting material for 
an extensive monograph on Kosciuszko — he only managed to com- 
plete a short study — he studied not only sources at the Library of 
Congress, but also visited the historic sites connected with KoSsciusz- 
ko's participation in the American War for Independence: West 
Point with the remains of his military engineering works, and the 
“Kosciuszko Garden” on the steep rocky banks of the Hudson river, 
and the battle-field at Saratoga. 

Pruszynski knew how to work and how to live. His friends used 
to say that the ink flowed from his pen spontaneously. He held his 
pen in his big fleshy hand like a spoon. For the man had a Gar- 
gantuan appetite for all the good things of life; travel and adventure, 
landscapes and art, choice food and wine, but above all people. He 
liked men and he loved women. There was a natural warmth in his 
dealings with people, good-humoured and sometimes sentimental, 
which he did not try to conceal. Unless a fit of anger or contempt 
made him behave with conscious, self-controlled haughtiness. But 
this was exceptional. His passions could be strong, his sympathies 
and dislikes quite pronounced, but he had no really violent hatreds. 

To use his own words — he had a “restless and voracious life”, 
that could teach many of us a great deal. The hesitations and inner 
conflicts, the changes in the political and social views of the Polish 
intelligentsia in the decade 1937—1947 — there was no one to 
describe the conditions of this process with such conviction as Pru- 
szyfiski. His untimely, senseless death in an accident was a shock to 
all of us, who admired and loved his books. Death took him away 
When he still had so much to say. 








THE MAN FROM THE ROCOCO 
CHURCH 


by 
KSAWERY PRUSZYNSKI 


HAT first wartime story had antecedents that were rather odd, | 


for it had seemed cut off from life entirely by the black bars 

of death. It all began quite accidentally. In August or September 
1934 — I remember it exactly, for it was the year Roehm and his 
comrades met their death — I was in Bavaria, not far from Lake 
Wiessee, where Hitler had staged the bloody massacre of his party 
comrades at day-break on June 30th. I was spending the latter part 
of the summer wandering about leisurely in that region; it was cheap 
and lovely. At that time of year, the slopes of the Bavarian Alps are 
dark with fir-trees and aflame with rust-coloured beeches, and down 
in the valleys the air is bracing and the grass a deep, luxuriant 
green. The little village churches with their onion-shaped domes set 
on square white towers, are delightful. “Can there be any country 
more perfectly peaceful than this one?” one was tempted to ask 
oneself looking at these mountains, villages, meadows through the 
windows of the bus. 

I was travelling from Oberammergau to some quite different 
place, when I caught sight of a sign at one of the bus stops; it said 
that, some 500 metres off the road, one could see “the most beautiful 
Rococo church north of the Alps”. The name of the place was 
“Wies”, which to a Pole sounded quite Slavonic, (since wie§ means 
village, in Polish); they probably pronounced it “wis”, there. I had 
never had much faith in the Rococo style as an expression of 
religious feeling; it had always seemed to me far more appropriate 
to a boudoir than to a chapel. I could just as readily have conceived 
of a bachelor flat built in the Gothic style! Rococo churches are 
rare in Poland, and I had never been to Italy. The idea of seeing 
a beautiful Rococo church appealed to me at once, and the claim that 
it was “the most beautiful Rococo church north of the Alps” even 
whetted my curiosity. I felt that — whatever it turned out to be - 
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it was well worth while walking five hundred metres to get 
aglimpse of the most beautiful Rococo church this side of the Alps. 
| got off the bus, and while it continued along the asphalt road 
towards Landsberg on the Lech, I plodded up the poorly paved road 
towards the Abbey of Wies. 

It was quite an imposing group of buildings forming one white 
whole, but my road ran into an avenue so shaded that I could see 
nothing ahead. The avenue led right up to the church, so that 
stepping out from under the trees, I found myself standing on its 
very threshold. And standing there, I had to admit that the road- 
sign was absolutely right, that I had not walked those five hundred 
metres for nothing; more — that I owed the most humble apologies to 
that capricious Rococo style for ever having questioned its worth. 

This was sheer beauty, and quite unlike any other church. I had 
never known a style express a mood of radiant, almost cheerful 
serenity as exquisitely as did that Wies Rococo. Imagine an all-white 
interior, impressively white with but the faintest trace of gilding 
shimmering here and there from a cornice. And an oval interior, at 
that! A church whose nave and aisles do not converge massively on 
the main altar, like the columns of an army. Rather, the wonderfully 
light architectural design seems to recede from it, to disperse and 
scatter in all directions, to meet again at the farther end. And it 
was the same above. A Gothic arch shoots up high; Roman arches 
are solidly vaulted; the Renaissance draws fine diameters as care- 
fully measured as the step of a Roman soldier; the Baroque coils in 
heavy folds like old brocade, while the Rococo of the church in 
Wies pulsated, with live, fluid, curving lines, weaving overhead in 
continuous, undulating motion. The ceiling was covered with 
apainting in pastel colours — a heaven full of angels, light clouds and 
saints descended out of space and spread above the heads of the 
faithful kneeling below. I was simply dazzled by that extraordinary 
beauty I find so difficult to describe today, because Rococo is really 
known so little in our country, and nothing in our churches is even 
faintly reminiscent of that church of Wies Abbey. 

I strolled about slowly, following the line of its ellipsis, not 
exactly with a feeling of piety, but cautious lest an inadvertent 
gesture of mine mar this masterpiece of clouds and foam. 

I had just passed the main altar, when I suddenly came upon 
something that seemed a blatant discord in this air of calm and 
harmony, like the words of that Hebrew curse a myserious hand once 
wrote on the walls of Babylon, like some memento mori spoken in 
aworld full of July and sunshine. 

The white surface of the wall was broken by a wide, black grille 
Wrought in heavy iron that kept back the gloom reigning behind it. 

y monasteries and convents are known to have such grilles 
behind which the monks or nuns can listen to the service unseen. 
It was that kind of grille. 
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On my side, that is to say on the church side, there were a few 
burning wax candles and a pile of paper messages. I remember 
reading one of them: “Young married couple solicits a prayer to help 
us persevere in our pledge.” Some were folded with a characteristic 
schoolboy twist. I don’t recall what was written on any of the others, 
I guessed that it must be a custom in Bavaria to ask the monks for 
a prayer in this fashion; and that, quite obviously, not all those 
who came to the Wies church were mere sightseers. 

But not all the messages were like the one described. Most of 
them, the majority by far, were small pictures, such as are printed 
in our country and sent to close friends when a member of the 
family dies. Such obituaries, with a black border usually contain 
a photograph of the deceased, his name, the date of his death, 
a verse from the Bible, and the request for a prayer. Well, there 
were not scores but hundreds of such black pictures lying at the foot 
of the black grille that separated the church from the Wies 
monastery, and very nearly all of them showed with a certain 
aggressive stubbornness young men, very young men, wearing the 
uniform of that other war. In that radiant church, this was really 
like some valley of Josephat, where all those whose remains have 
long since been decaying in the military cemeteries of Verdun, or in 
the sands of Polesie, had come in a crowd to beg, to implore the 
people who had fenced themselves off from the world by that black 
grille, to say a prayer for them, to remember them. 

I began to look over some of the pictures. So many years had 
already passed since the war, it would seem, and yet they were still 
there, waiting in the serene air of the Rococo church, confined within 
their black borders, in front of this grille. They were still wearing 
the same soldiers’ uniforms then, in 1934, already long forgotten. 
The dates of their death lay far back: 1916, 1917, 1918. Most of them, 
I remember, died in 1918, and most of them were young, very 
young. Alongside names such as Verdun, Vittorio Veneto, Passchen- 
daele, Amiens, there were others that sounded strangely familiar. 
Luck, Oschmiana, Styr, Mogilev, L6dz. Names of regiments were 
also given, preponderantly Bavarian. A story I had heard somewhere 
crossed my mind at that moment (I didn’t know if it was true) that 
Bavarian infantry regiments of the time used bayonets dented like 
saws. It probably wasn’t true, yet I thought of it at that moment. 
But whatever memories the names of Bavarian regiments may have 
evoked, I could not help feeling shaken, as I stood there reading, 
looking at them one by one, at those pictures that lay right in front 
of me, scores and hundreds of them. Like a wartime cemetery, but 
piled up in one heap and calling out not only with the names of 
strangers, but above all with faces — faces that gaze at you with 
the eyes of youth — tragic, wasted, sacrificed youth. 

No longer did the name of Verdun have that heroic ring; n0 
longer did Oszmiana, with its wrong spelling have a familiar alr; 
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nor did Vittorio Veneto sound Italian. At that moment, all of it smelt 
of the grave yard. 

Several years later, seeing the many crosses and tombstones in 
every little town in France, that told of the death toll the war had 
taken, I often thought of Wies and realized the tremendous price the 
Western countries had had to pay then already. 


The whole of the pacifist and anti-war literature published by 
the Weimar Republic, Rénn, Remarque, stood behind me in the 
Rococo church in Wies on that afternoon. Probably many of us had 
come across it in that now dead past, but even those who had never 
come across it, would have felt something akin to horror in the 
presence of this silent testimony to war. That grille was not only 
a symbol of prayer, it was a symbol of those accused, except that 
they had become the victims entitled to accuse in turn. 


I lingered a moment over another piece of cardboard. The photo 
was larger, much larger, and that may have attracted my attention. 
[picked it up. It was an exceptionally poor copy of a snapshot that 
had probably been taken haphazard in some fairground booth. The 
clumsiness of the snapshot stood out clearly in the reproduction. But 
that very clumsiness simply went to prove that nothing in the photo 
had been added or substracted, that it was true to life. It was the 
photo of a tall, slim lad standing up, if anything younger even than 
the others. A typical Bavarian youngster who had grown up too fast; 
dark hair, dark eyes, finely drawn dark brows, nose slightly 
upturned, and a warm, thoughtful regard. Just about reaching 
manhood. He wore the uniform of a German Gefreiter, and that 
uniform again only stressed the contrast; “government issue”, 
clumsy, heavy, and stiff, uncomfortable and ill-fitting, and altogether 
at variance with the boy wearing it. Just as there seemed no relation- 
ship whatever between that buoyant youth and the clammy hand of 
death which had seized him by the throat. When I picked the little 
photo up for the first time, it made me think of a branch of lilac 
whose blossoms had opened too early and been nipped by an 
untimely bout of frost. I remember, the boy had one hand thrust 
inside his belt (one of those that had the words Gott mit uns 
engraved on the buckle in Gothic letters), and this, too, looked like 
the gesture of somebody desperately insecure trying to look self- 
assured. The printed notice contained all the data about him that 
I might have wanted to know, if I had wanted to know them, or 
if they had meant anything to me. It appeared that his name was 
Kurt Laube, that he was born in Wies; had served in the 219th 
Bavarian Infantry Regiment, and been killed in action on the West- 
em front in May, 1918. I don’t recall the day or the place of his 
death, but I may find them on my return to Poland. Or else, if my 
Norway papers are still in the possession of those kindly French 
people in C. in Britanny, I might find them there also. 
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Did I have any premonition then? Or was it a fit of kleptomania? 
Or a sudden, acute feeling of shame? Enough that when I hurried 
downhill, half an hour later, to catch the return bus from Landsberg, 
I had it tucked away carefully in my wallet, that small photo of 
an unknown German soldier looking at the world as in the spring 
of 1918 — a child still, in a uniform that did not fit, just as death 
had not fitted his age. How very young he was, how full of bitter 
charm! 

What was I thinking of when I suddenly decided to pick up the 
picture lying in front of the grille in that Bavarian Rococo church? 
I remember having had a fleeting thought of taking it to some Polish 
church; I searched my memory for someone who might say a prayer 
for a stranger in Poland. But that was just a sort of cowardly self- 
deception. I picked the picture up twice, and put it down again, but 
I couldn’t resist it. A stubborn inner compulsion, an irrational, 
psychological urge simply compelled me to take that memento of 
a German soldier I had never known. I couldn’t refrain from it, 
I simply couldn’t. Yet, I had many friends and relatives who had 
been killed in the war fighting the Germans. But death in war does 
not breed hatred. Other kinds of death do. Perhaps I took that 
picture as one plucks a flower in a foreign country, or as a soldier 
lugs along a useless helmet as a trophy? Whatever the motive, I did 
take it. There were souvenirs in my home from Spain, and Greece, 
and Russia, from Vilna and Volhynia, from Denmark and from 
Palestine. I had brought things home from every country my 
restless, voracious life had taken me to. From my tramp round 
Bavaria I brought back that small black photo which looked at me 
with the sad, astounded eyes of young Kurt Laube, Gefreiter of 
a Bavarian infantry regiment. Maybe I still have it. It all depends 
on what happened to the books I had collected so painstakingly in 
my young, hard and hungry days. As I thought of them in that 
French winter of 1939/40 (I knew ‘that the Germans had examined 
them minutely), I sometimes wondered about their reaction to that 
particular war picture in one of my books. 


But neither in Wies, nor later in France, did it ever occur to me 
that this was not the last of the story. 

Our new position, the second to which our platoon was moved, 
had been preceded by a bad reputation which, we soon found out, 
was perfectly justified. The terrain was as uneven and dotted with 
low bushes as our former position, and there were the same grey 
patches of snow still lying about. But all one could see now of the 
fjord was a narrow little strip. The port of Narvik was blotted out 
by a hump on the hill beyond which only the town itself was visible. 
Narvik seemed farther away, more inaccessible. Still, there was n° 
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time to think about that, for our new emplacement did not in the 
jeast lend itself to contemplation. For a long time it had been 
considered the worst spot of the entire sector. It was so bad that we 
had had to wait for fog before we could relieve the others. Fourteen 
long hours in the mountains, without a bite of anything hot! 

When we took over at last, and the fog began to lift, we saw the 
most desolate terrain conceivable in those Norwegian headlands. 
Nobody could point out the German outposts, but they were quite 
close. Somewhere among the bushes which were scattered every- 
where. All that stood out from that blurred background was a group 
of three lonely pine-trees or firs growing midway between us and the 
Germans. Their dark shape was visible even through the fog. They 
were not more than some 250 metres away. Perhaps even less. Every- 
thing else around was crooked, twisted, losing itself among brush- 
work and grass, rusty and discoloured by the snow. Everything lay 
motionless and watchful. An hour later, we had our first dead. Our 
look-out, just outside our position, had turned his back on the 
enemy, to ask a question or to tell us something. He had, apparently, 
taised his head too high. The bullet struck him in the neck; his whole 
uniform was spattered. There he lay, almost within reach, for two 
days, for there was no fog, and without that for a cover we dared 
not pull him down. 

A soldier forgets a story or a warning the next minute. But it 
isnot so easy to forget the dead body of a comrade, especially when 
he’s been lying next to you, with a coat over his face, as though 
asleep. No one dared lean out after that. Our periscopes were busier 
than ever before, but we had only two for the whole platoon. Their 
metal tubes, nosed around but spotted nothing. We still had noi 
taken the body down, for two other men had been struck by bullets 

as they were bringing up dinner for the whole platoon from 
the field-kitchen down in the valley, as soon as they had stepped 
out of the wood into the open. One was slightly wounded, but the 
other had a tough time recovering; I looked him up sometime later 
in Bealangen, after we knew the rest of the story. 

It was not until 2 A.M., a time when even that polar Norwegian 
night begins to look like a real night, that someone crept up with 
apiece of string, so that we could draw up the thermoses the 
wounded carriers had abandoned. They were heavy as hell and got 
stuck in every hole. One of them had sprung open, and its contents 
were frozen stiff, but the other was still hot. It burnt the skin off 
our tongues. 

The following day, corporal Chudzik of the eleventh company 
crept off to one side for a moment. He hailed from Nowy Sacz and 
bragged he knew all about mountains, and that no one would ever 
spot him. No sooner had he let his pants down than they spotted him 
and shot him. Three bullets in the chest and the belly; he just turned 
round once and stiffened. 
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The platoon grumbled: every’ 
“They’re already stopping one getting any food, and now one certai! 
can’t even duck out in peace! They should’ve put the Frogs here, to Of 
see what it’s like!” al? 
But fury, too, was rising and flared up more sharply every time bastat 
we looked at those bodies lying almost beside us for hours. It was|_ It 
clear that somebody kept sneaking up close to our position, and|Onen 
potting us from his hide-out. Corporal Gruda, the one who had been| with | 
in Spain, had told us more than once about the kind of crack shot| that 
picked for such missions, and what a nuisance they had been at/ mans 
Guadarrama and Casa del Campo. Even the lieutenant listened | super: 
eagerly, for though he disliked Gruda for his cheek and sloppiness, | less. ' 
there was no one he relied on more whenever we happened to be | craft. 
near a frontline. been 
That same evening, all Jézek Stanisz did was lean out to take | the 
down some grass for the encampment; he was hit clean in the back, could 
just like that. Never a miss. Those two shots Jézek got were not Gi 
wasted either. He went on suffering a long time, and all in vain. three. 
One of the bullets must have torn something in his spine, for he first : 
was completely paralyzed. He cried all the time, and when his mouth like « 
straightened out in death, his lips were all bitten through and Grad 
bleeding. G1 
Even before he was dead, the situation had become absolutely _ the li 
unbearable. The lieutenant sent off a detailed report and in reply “Ss 
headquarters asked him for his suggestions and said we would not one tl 
be relieved for at least another week. It looked very bad. In three _— TI 
days we had lost five men; it was as if someone invisible had | them: 
snuffed them out. aner 
Some began to grumble more and more loudly, others became| “1 
grimmer by the minute. Chudzik hadn’t had any friends, except I 
those, perhaps, who picked his pockets once he was dead. But Jézek | Uns, 
Stanisz everybody had liked. Gruda, perhaps, even more than the oat 
rest. It was then that Gruda volunteered for lookout duty and | my li 
went out with the periscope. The boys had confidence in Gruda. Now 2m 
they expected things to happen. They felt better, too, because the W 
fog was rising — mountain fog, like wet cotton wool. You had to | (lt fl 
screw your eyes into that whiteness; but those on the other side exact 
couldn’t see or shoot anything either. the h 


And then Gruda suddenly asked to be sent out on patrol duty. | zi 

The lieutenant refused. First, because regulations forbid a one- . 
man patrol, and secondly, because he didn’t want to waste any more” ! 
men. Down there at headquarters they certainly wouldn’t thank trees 
him for having lost that many already. But finally he gave in. Gruda| UP 
was to go down by himself and “look over the terrain” on his own.|, A 
Gruda listened to these instructions with polite indifference. I knew took 
as well as the lieutenant and everyone else, that he would do hugs 
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everything exactly his own way, and that his own way would 


certainly be the best. 

Off he went. 

“Don’t you worry,” he said before leaving, “I’ll get you that 
bastard alright!” 

It was then we started to think of the enemy in the singular. 
One man. Lying in wait somewhere and blasting us to kingdom come 


with his bullets, True the lieutenant had talked a great deal about 
that famous indirect firing of heavy machine-guns, about the Ger- 
mans having an observation point on a hill above Narvik, about some 
super-strong lenses they were using, but we believed him less and 
less. We had reached a point we were ready to believe in witch- 
craft. And if this had gone on a few more days, and more of us had 
been killed, we would certainly have believed in it. In the midst 
of those desolate mountains, death — invisible and swift-stinging — 
could be sent by none but the Evil One. 

Gruda was expected back within an hour. He returned after 
three. Noon was approaching and the fog was thinning out. The 
first sign of it was the sad polar sun trying to peer through; then, 


like a black sail, appeared the blurred shadow of the pine trees. 


Gradually, everything else emerged from the mist slowly, clearly. 


Gruda seemed to be in a hurry. He didn’t even go down to see 
the lieutenant, but came straight to me: 

“Sir, we'll move the guns up a bit, this one here, and that other 
one there, right?” 

The way he asked the question would have made the men 
themselves move them up, had I not done it. And there was 
anervous, joyous haste about it. 

“That’s it, that’s it,” directed Gruda. “Yes, that’s it exactly.” 

_I had a fleeting thought that the way we had moved up the 
guns, they would be clearly visible within a matter of minutes, as 
soon as the fog was gone altogether. But Gruda was already setting 
my light machine gun, as if he did not trust me to do it right. And 
again we felt that a change was in the air. 


We were lying — he, close to the other gun, I, in the low grass. 


| (tt flashed through my mind that Jézek Stanisz had been lying in 


exactly the same way, and that it would be preferable to be hit in 


_ the head than in the spine). 
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Then, Gruda, barked, his face pressed to the ground: 

“Sir, and now a long burst! A really long one! As long as you 
can make it! Straight into the pine trees, those lovely little pine 
trees... The top, the top. That’s where he’s hiding in the fog.” 

Up in the treetops! 

A dazzling, unexpected revelation. Dazzling it was, indeed. We 
took it for granted that the enemy lies on the ground, creeps up, 
hugs the earth. That is what we had been taught. We took no notice 
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of trees. That black patch of pine trees in front of us had seemed 
quite unimportant; we had just ignored it. And yet... 

The twin bursts of fire warbled in unison, and their very sound 
was heartening. That sound was what we needed. I felt as a hunter 
must feel on an early, misty morning in Polesie, when a big, sleepy, 
startled bird suddenly takes off from a tree nearby, noisily flapping 
its heavy wings. With the difference that my bird did not take off. 
A big black shape detached itself from the dark patch and tumbled 
down slowly among the boughs. Our machine guns rattled on. As 
the shape came down faster, as it arched and hit the ground, we saw 
it clearly. It was a man. 


From some undetected German positions sunk in the moss 
answered the bark of machine-guns, but it was too late. We even 
moved back our guns. We did not condescend to retaliate. Our whole 
encampment relaxed, relieved, delighted and happy on that frosty 
morning. Everybody crowded round the periscopes to take a look 
at him, over there, under the tree. We could see him clearly through 
the lenses. He seemed to be dying pretty slowly, for his back 
continued to rise and fall, as if the wounded man were choking. 
At last, about noon he collapsed and grew stiff. Just as Gruda was 
telling us how he had been “squatting down” when he spotted the 
German sneaking up to the tree under cover of the fog. He couldn’t 
shoot then; he didn’t stir and only came back as the fog began to 
thin out. 

It was a hazy day, and when the mist thickened in the afternoon, 
the lieutenant assigned two men to search the body and bring back 
everything they found. This time, there were plenty of volunteers. 
They came back quite soon. 

The lieutenant was writing his report with full details and the 
orderly was to take it over to headquarters at once. He asked me 
to “dictate the data” to him (he himself. didn’t read German). 

The German’s documents lay on a tree stump. Wallet, pay-book, 
automatic pistol, Zeiss field-glasses. Only 250 metres from our 
position, it had been easy for him to pick us off one by one like 
ducks! 

The lieutenant was writing, and I had just picked up the German’s 
pay-book. Somehow, all pay-books look alike. This one was written 
in Gothic script; I had not read Gothic script for a long time, and 
found it a bit difficult. The lieutenant was reading aloud as he wrote, 
stopping now and then for me to supply the data: 

“From the enclosed pay book number...” 

I told him the number. 

“...it appears that his rank was...” 

“Lance-corporal’’, I translated. 

“,..by the name of...” the lieutenant continued. 

I stopped short at the name. 
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heaven knows what, but, being matter-of-fact, he merely replied: 
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“What’s the matter? Can’t you make it out?” he asked. 

“Oh, no. It’s alright. His name was Kurt Laube — L, A, U, B, E,” 
Ispelled. “L for...” 

I couldn’t remember what L might be for. But the lieutenant 
went on with his questions. He sounded like a questionnaire. 

“Born...” 

I answered like a questionnaire, too. Exactly like a questionnaire. 
Hadn’t I filled in enough of them? 

“Born at Wies, September 17, 1917, Wies is spelled W, I, E, S.” 

“Wies?” the lieutenant repeated it aloud to himself. “Sounds like 
some place in Silesia, doesn’t it?” 

“No, sir,” I replied, “it’s in Bavaria. A tiny little town in southern 
Bavaria.” 

“How do you know,” his curiosity was aroused, “if it’s only a tiny 
little town? In Bavaria? Yet it sounds so Polish. You always seem 
to know everything...” 

My voice sounded strange to me, but I managed to answer con- 
vincingly enough: 

“I know it because I happened to be there once; they have a very 
beautiful Rococo church there. The most beautiful Rococo church 
north of the Alps...” 

“Let’s get on with the data,” he interrupted. “The orderly is wait- 
ing. He’s got to take the report over to headquarters as fast as 
possible. When the war’s over, we’ll have a chat together about Ro- 
coco churches.” 

I continued with the altogether irrelevant data. Once more I was 
startled: the dead man had been awarded the Iron Cross, fifth class, 
during the “Polish campaign” on October 1, 1939. The certificate 
was dated in Dubiecko. Dubiecko was written quite clearly, even 
the spelling was Polish, with a.“c”. 

The lieutenant went out to show the messenger what road he 
would have to take back, in case the fog had lifted by then. 
I stayed behind in the mud-hut, or rather the foxhole dug in the 
ground and walled with branches. I reopened the wallet and went 
over the papers once more. He had a surprising number of them; 
a soldier sent out on such a mission ought not to have carried that 
much. A letter signed by a woman, from Deutsch-Przemysl, some 
letters in German. A woman’s handwriting. A certificate of some sort 
or a diploma. Nothing important. 

“What are you looking for in there? asked the lieutenant. 

“Nothing in particular,” I admitted. “Nothing. But didn’t he 
carry a photo? One of those photos they send out on someone’s 
death, with a black border? Dating back to the last war?” 


Again the lieutenant must have thought I was trying to find 
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“There was this photo here, of a woman, and this colour post- 
card. A church — probably the one you were talking about.” 

I took them eagerly. The photo was, indeed, that of a woman, 
and meant nothing to me, but on that coloured postcard with some 
brief greeting written on it, there stood out the white, serene interior 
of the Rococo church in Wies. So bright and airy, and radiant, and 
peaceful, as if nothing had happened, as if nothing had changed in 
the world. As if I had never seen a grille, all black, with darkness 
behind it, and a heap of photos in front, small, black-bordered 
photos, one of which is missing. I had taken it a long, long time 
ago, without knowing then or now, why I did it. 


Translated by Ilona Ralf Sues 
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ACADEMIC 
UNDERDOGS 


weekly Polityka has of- 
fered its columns during the last 
few weeks to an exchange of views 
of the situation of junior academic 
staff.* The discussion was provo- 
ked by Wieslaw Grochola’s article 
“Academic Underdogs” (Polityka, 
No. 20) in response to which a 
number of articles was sent in. 
Polityka has also printed fragments 
from letters to the Editor, from 
which it appears that this issue 
has stirred scientific circles. 
Below we print excerpts from 
the more interesting contributions, 
beginning with the original article: 
“The average member of the jun- 
ior academic staff,’”’ Grochala wrote 
“is 34 years old, has a family 
as a rule, and is working for his 
doctorate. His contemporaries, who 
did not show as much promise at 
university, already have profession- 
al qualifications and are working 
how as judges, headmasters, engi- 
neers or dentists. At the age of 


* For the purposes of this article, 
junior academic staff will be refer- 
ted to as ‘assistants’, the name by 
which they are generally known in 
Poland. In order of academic senior- 
ity, there are three grades of ‘assis- 
tants’: assistants, senior assistants and 
adjuncts. 
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34 they are, in general, at the peak 
of their professional careers. 

“At the same time the university 
assistant, though charged with full 
teaching and administrative duties 
in the field he has chosen as his life 
work, is still a mere apprentice. 

“This apprenticeship is less than 
pleasant; it lastsalong time (some- 
times as much as 15 years) and 
there is no sure guarantee of pro- 
motion to a higher status. Failure 
and disappointment are byproducts 
of an academic career. 

“Assistantship is not a profes- 
sion — it is a kind of probation per- 
iod of permanent preparation for 
a profession; the assistant, some- 
times with very little help, has to 
wrestle with scholarly problems 
and his own intellectual shortcom- 
ings. Assistantship holds out no 
promise of stabilization in life... 


“Well, what can the assistant 
do? As the wry joke goes: ‘he can 
always leave’. But this is a privi- 
lege, not often taken advantage of. 
The prospect of entering the pro- 
fessorial élite is a powerful lure. 


“An assistant who takes his 
work seriously is due for a great 
deal of bitterness. His is an infer- 
ior status and a badly paid one, 
and requires considerable effort 
and self-discipline... 
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“The most interesting question 
is the speed and quality of the 
assistant’s ‘scientific development’. 
In the Soviet Union and in the West 
the average age of the senior aca- 
demic worker can be put roughly 
at 40; in Poland it is about 60. Here 
are some figures illustrating the 
‘scientific development’ of junior 
academic staff: 

“In the Cracow Institute of 
Technology out of 246 assistants 
(including 125 adjuncts) only 8 have 
doctor’s degrees. In Wroclaw Uni- 
versity 50 per cent of the 341 as- 
sistants have remained in the same 
grade for the last 6 — 15 years, 
and 25 per cent have not published 
a single study. In all the Polish 
faculties of law the average age 
of a docent’ is 46 years, adjunct 
37 years (4 adjuncts are over 60) 
senior assistant 32 years (9 are 
over 53), assistant 28 years. Be- 
tween 1951-1958 the total number 
of doctor’s degrees conferred by all 
the faculties of law was 37. 

“This clearly inadequate rise in 
the number of young scholars not 
only means that the growing needs 
of science will not be met, but also 
that there will be nobody to fill 
the gaps caused by retirement. 

“The Ministry of Higher Edu- 
cation sees the reason for the low 
level of the junior academic staff 
mainly in their lack of sufficient 


1 The first grade of senior aca- 
demic staff. 
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qualifications. It estimates that 
some 30 per cent of them do nof 
really come up to the required stam 
dards. In consequence it was decid 
ed to remedy the situation by care 
rying out a wide-scale and rigoro 
examination of qualifications whid 
would weed out those who did ng 
meet the necessary requirement 
Though the necessity for this 
self-evident, it is one of those meas 
ures that cure symptoms rathé 
than root out the causes. 

“Scholars live in a special wo id 
of their own — one that it is diffs 
cult to influence from outside. Th 
law restoring autonomy to acad - ; 
mic institutions was a step in the 
right direction, and its first effects 
have already been felt, improve 
ment, for instance, in the standard yy 
of teaching. But as often happens, | =~ 
this measure has cut both ways. 
Intra-mural democracy has suffer- 
ed a setback, the decisions of sen- 
ior staff and academic authorities 
have become practically final, the 
influence of social organizations has 
been weakened, the réle of junior 
staff has diminished, and the inter- F~ 
nal divisions in academic institu- 
tions intensified. Academic auton® — 
my now often means simply the F 
autonomy of the professors. 

“A chair or a department, the 
only self-contained bodies in a uni- 
versity, are under the sole control 
of their heads on all academic 
questions. They are in fact the first 
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last court of appeal in these 
"and personal matters. The professor 
ar ies out his duties as he under- 
ands them, being responsible only 
} God and history’. The patriar- 
wal character of these relations is 

Melt in particular by assistants, who 
¢ really ‘professori adscripti’. The 
walled scientific guidance, which 
Mine professors are supposed to 
4 extend to junior staff is a term 
“a used to denote, or, as some would 
put it, camoufiage very different, 
sometimes quite contradictory re- 
alities. 







































oage'3 “There are professors, who, as 
Bes *} arule, do not have time for their 
“4 assistants, and take no interest 
whatsoever in their work. There 
are others who do take an interest, 
consult, suggest reading lists, dis- 
cuss books, etc. There are others 
stil who censor anything, even a 
note, written by. their assistants 
from the point of view of its con- 
formity with their own views. Fi- 
nally, there are those who dislike 
assistants with any mind of their 
own and sometimes do not permit 
them to publish anything... 

“A second important factor 
which determines the academic 
work of the assistant is his mat- 
erial condition. There is universal 
agreement that this is bad. A pri- 
vate poll conducted by Dr. Borkac- 
ki, an economist at the Jagiellonian 
University, shows that the total 
income. of an assistant’s family, 
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though it amounts ‘to something 
like 5,000 zlotys, is im fact three 
times his basic salary. The budget 
permitted by such an income Dr. 
Borkacki considers fairly well ba- 
lanced. The amount spent on food, 
hygiene and clothing points to a 
reasonable standard of living. But 
it hardly allows for any expendi- 
ture on entertainments, books and 
holidays, and definitely not on ‘in- 
vestments’ (furniture, washing ma- 
chine, T.V. set, etc.)... 


“What is the source, however, 
of this income, disproportionately 
high in comparison with the basic 
salary? It consists, apart from the 
salary earned by the assistant’s 
wife, of remuneration for addition- 
al work, undertaken purely for 
financial reasons. 


“Thus in the Cracow Institute 
of Technology 84 per cent of the 
junior staff have additional jobs 
outside the Institute; in the Min- 
ing and Metallurgical Academy the 
corresponding figure is 88 per cent, 
in the School of Economics 60 per 
cent; in the Law Faculty of the 
Jagiellonian University 31 per cent 
even though this faculty offers the 
best opportunities for earning extra 
money through work on cor- 
respondence courses... 


“Even more important than the 
financial situation is the question 
of living conditions. The majority 
of assistants live in conditions which 
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make work at home either diffi- 
cult or impossible. 

“But the most important of the 
many difficulties handicapping the 
beginnings of an academic career 
are subjective ones and this means 
that these are difficulties that can 
be eliminated.” 


One of the first to react to 
these remarks was Dr. Jerzy Kleer, 
adjunct of the Economic Secticn of 
the Polish Academy of Sciences. In 
an article entitled “The Character 
of the Profession” (Polityka, No. 22) 
he says: 

“The basic difference between 
the graduate who is employed in 
the national economy or administ- 
ration and the graduate who be- 
comes an assistant is that the former 
needs practical experience, which 
is the result of the confrontation 
of his theoretical knowledge with 
the job he is doing, while the assis- 
tant’s preparadness for his profes- 
sion is almost nonexistent. This is 
the reason why the graduate em- 
ployed in the economy or admi- 
nistration as a rule becomes fully 
useful at a much earlier stage than 
the assistant. Naturally, he will 
continue learning all his life — he 
will raise his qualifications by work- 
ing in his profession. The assis- 
tant’s case, or — more broadly — 
the case of junior staff in general 
is different... 

“The knowledge and qualifi- 
cations required by senior academ- 
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ic workers are such that the ‘per- 
iod of initiation’, during which the 
groundwork for an _ acceptable 
measure of success is prepared igs 
longer than in other professions. 

“From this point of view certain 
aspects of the academic profession 
are worth bearing in mind. 

“Results obtained during studies 
are no guarantee of success in post- 
graduate work. The decision to 
pursue an academic career involves 
far more risk than a similar de- 
cision in almost any other profes- 
sion. Here the ordinary, day-to-day 
work is of a very special kind, 
requiring certain leanings not nec- 
essary in other occupations. !t 
may turn out several years have 
been wasted in achieving little or 
nothing. Consequently, in taking 
the decision to become an assistant 
with a view to eventually reaching 
the status of professor, this risk 
must be borne in mind. 

“It is often thought that once a 
doctor’s degree has been obtained 
the assistant’s future is assured. To 
the present author, however, this 
does not seem to be a satisfactory 
proof. There are dozens of cases in 
which the writing of his doctor's 
thesis was the first and last piece 
of work done by many a so-called 
scholar. Thus, additional tests in 
the form of various studies, etc. 
are necessary. What are we to say, 
then, of the junior staff, who have 
not reached even this state. 
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“There is yet another danger 
connected with the assistant’s pros- 
pects, and this is whether he will 
be able to find a suitable position. 
Degrees and ability are no guaran- 
tee in themselves. 

“One of the principal character- 
istics of a junior scientific worker 
must be a desire for constantly 
enlarging his understanding of 
scientific truth, a passion which 
must be his reward for the some- 
times not particularly pleasant 
consequences of choosing an aca- 
demic career. 

“This must have been forgotten 
or not perceived by the author of 
‘Academic Underdogs’... 

“Why is it that a considerable 
number of junior staff have failed 
to obtain higher degrees? Even 
after a most cursory examination 
of this problem it is possible to see 
that a substantial number of them 
have been employed as assistants 
(including senior assistants and ad- 
juncts in that category) for an ave- 
tage of ten years... 

“It is difficult to believe that 
an assistant who has given all his 
time to academic work could not 
at least have written his doctor’s 
thesis during 8 — 10 years... 

“Before providing a diagnosis 
I would like to digress a little. 
Usually in discussing the situation 
of junior academic staff their poor 
Material condition is pointed to as 
the main source of trouble. 
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“My belief is that the root of 
this problem lies elsewhere. I am 
inclined to agree in this respect 
not with the author of the article, 
but with the Ministry of Higher 
Education, which thinks that some 
30 per cent of the assistant body 
are not suited for academic work. 


“It is worth recalling in this 
connection the manner in which 
assistants were ‘recruited’ during 
the last ten years. Are the times 
far distant when people were ‘de- 
legated’ to academic work? There 
was a period when the entries in 
the personal questionnaire were 
more important than actual qualifi- 
cations. Now we observe an equally 
one-sided — if different — choice 
of assistants by some professors. 
The difference is that it is better 
at present to have nothing to fill 
in against some questions in the 
personal questionnaire. 


“The haphazard choice of assis- 
tants, from the scientific point of 
view, has had a very adverse effect. 
Let us hope that the new decree 
on higher education and scientific 
workers will solve, at least formal- 
ly, by means of rigorous stipula- 
tions, the problem of overlong as- 
sistantships. It may be added that, 
with the exception of some experi- 
mental disciplines, the dates laid 
down in the decree for obtaining 
a doctor’s degree or venia legendi 
are adequate... 
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“Still unsolved, however, is the 
problem of the intake of new can- 
didates. It is all the more impor- 
tant, since in many, not to say all, 
institutions of higher education, the 
patriarchal pattern of relations 
again prevails. Owing to this the 
particular interests of a professor, 
a chair or a faculty are placed above 
the social interests. This proves 
a serious stumbling block not only 
in the development of academic 
studies in general, but in the car- 
eers of junior scientific staff as 
well... 

“But there is one factor, per- 
haps the most important one of 
all in my belief, that the author 
of the article has forgotten: the 
assistant’s own work. No condi- 
tions, not even the atmosphere of 
a hot-house, can turn an assistant 
into a genuine academic worker. 
He can become a scholar only 
through his own work — often 
wearisome, beset by difficulties, 
and bringing more defeats at first 
than successes. The help given by 
a professor can make this period of 
initiation easier but it cannot be 
a substitute for the assistant’s own 
efforts... 


“Personally, I think that the un- 
satisfactory preparation of a large 
number of assistants for teaching 
and research can be ascribed, above 
all, to a haphazard selection of. can- 
didates, and secondly, to the assis- 
tants’ poor work on their own.” 
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Below are excerpts from an ar. 
ticle by Roman Ciszewski, assistant 
of the Warsaw College of Techno. 
logy, published in the same issue 
of Polityka: 

“The scholarly achievements 
of assistants at technical colleges 
are very modest. Many, even after 
several years of work, have had no 
study printed, not to mention the 
lack of designs for prototypes of 
technical apparatus or equipment, 

“This state of affairs is brought 
about by the limited scope of re- 
search the assistant can undertake, 
primarily as a result of bad organ- 
ization. In many chairs junior 
staff can interest themselves only 
in those problems, which have been 
commissioned by outside bodies... 

“His teaching duties take up 
too much of the time the assistant 
should devote to research. There 
are many hours of overtime to be 
divided among the assistants. 

“An assistant has to deliver 280 
hours of lectures a year plus 1,220 
hours. of scientific, educational and 
administrative duties, a total of 
1,500 hours in all. It would seem 
that most of this time is devoted 
to purely academic work, but in 
practice it turns out differently. 
Although teaching duties take up 
a great deal of time, since they 
require considerable preparation, 
assistants on the whole gladly take 
on more lecture hours, since they 
are paid extra for them. 
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“This leads to the next difficul- 
ty, namely, the constant search for 
additional sources of income. When 
all the various duties and jobs are 
added up there is very little time 
left for original scientific work... 

“Let us assume, however, that 
some time can be spared and an 
assistant starts on his research pro- 
ject. He immediately encounters 
many obstacles. The assistant is for- 
ced to spend a lot of time running 
round shops and factories in search 
of his material. 

“Unless material and apparatus 
becomes more easily obtainable, 
unless the assistant is freed from 
duties outside the true scope of his 
work, unless proper conditions for 
study and work are created, no 
serious scholarly achievements can 
be expected from him.” 

Polityka (No. 24) then printed 
an interview with Prof. Boleslaw 
Skarzyfiski, head of the Institute 
of Physiological Chemistry at the 
Medical Academy in Cracow, and 
a member of the Presidium of the 
Polish Academy of Sciences. 

Below are some fragments of 
the interview: 

Polityka: What do you think, 
Professor, about the position of 
junior staff, about whom we ini- 
tiated a discussion in our paper? 

Prof. Skarzynski: For all those 
who take an interest in the deve- 
lopment of science in Poland, it 
becomes increasingly obvious that 
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in the not too distant future we 
will find ourselves hamstrung not 
so much by lack of technical equip- 
ment, but by the dearth of highly- 
qualified specialists. Since it is the 
junior academic staff from which 
we hope to find our experts of the 
future, your discussion on the “aca- 
demic underdogs” is timely. Gro- 
chola’s article, which started this 
discussion, contained many sensible 
suggestions, even if some of his 
findings were exaggerated; having 
said this I must add that I do not 
think it right to draw general con- 
clusions based only on the observa- 
tion of some scientific circles. The 
question of assistants varies from 
institution to institution... 

“The situation of assistants who 
have teaching duties is different 
from the situation of their col- 
leagues working in research insti- 
tutes, who have no such duties. 


Polityka: Yet, surely, there must 
be complaints and grievances of a 
general nature, felt by the assistant 
body as a whole? 

Prof. Skarzynski: In my opinion 
at the root of the whole problem 
lies the wholly mistaken idea that 
assistantship is something in the 
order of a profession; because of 
this the imminent check-up on the 
junior academic staff is causing 
a great deal of understandable anx- 
iety. Unfortunately, many young 
scientific workers think that they 
have become assistants to train stu- 
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dents, help in administrative duties 
and render other assistance to the 
professor... It is disquieting to note 
how often even intelligent and able 
young people do not see the fun- 
damental difference between bting 
an assistant and holding some office 
job. Assistantship is regarded as 
a badly-paid profession but no 
worse than other clerical jobs; it 
offers in addition certain opportu- 
nities and privileges... Assistantship 
is merely a stage in an academic 
career, leading to independent re- 
search work in the future. How- 


ever, among the assistants, apart | 


from genuine enthusiasts, vigorous, 
gifted, capable of hard work and 
sacrifice for the sake of their fu- 
ture, there are others, sometimes 
even industrious and not without 
talent, but not capable of original 
work. That is why I think that the 
new decree provides an opportunity 
for selecting people with the right 
abilities and characters. Grochala 
admits in his article, by the way, 
that the average level of assistants 
is not very high. 

Polityka: What are the reasons 
for the inadequate training of the 
junior staff? 

Prof. Skarzynski: We must re- 
member that the training of assis- 
tants started really only 8—10 
years ago. Immediately after the 
‘war we were preoccupied with the 
material reconstruction of our col- 
leges and universities; then it was 
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teaching duties which claimed oy 
attention almost exclusively, singe 
we had a great many gaps to fill 
But creative, original work, the 
true measure of a young man’s po- 
tential, requires peace and quiet, 
and is handicapped by additional 
duties. For this reason many senior 
assistants and adjuncts, who de 
voted all their energies to lecturing 
and organizational matters, were 
unable to engage in any serious 
resarch projects. Today they can- 
not point to any academic achieve- 
ments, despite the fact that in nor- 
mal conditions they should have ta- 
ken higher degrees a long time ago. 
Sometimes this is demanded of 
them now in too formal a manner. 
Our professors are old, but there 
is nobody to take their place, since 
experience and practice are irre- 
placeable. Of late the situation 
seems to be improving. Many new 
docents are working for their venia 
legendi, and a considerable number 
of assistants are far advanced in 
their doctor’s theses... 


Polityka: Could you tell us of 
the conditions of work of the jun- 
ior staff? 

Prof. Skarzynski: I can talk only 
of the conditions in my field. 

For scholars in my line good 
equipment is tremendously impor- 
tant, but this is rare in Poland 
Although some apparatus is made 
by scientific institutes themselves, 
there is lack of suitable chemical 
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agents and equipment... Luckily, 
we have young dedicated men, 
who manage somehow to over- 
gme. some of these difficulties, 
but sometimes one really feels 
defeated. 

The material conditions of the 
junior staff are something else 
again. There are universities and 
research institutes, in which 80 per 
cent of the assistants have two or 
three jobs; this is not considered 
too bad if they are in their profes- 
sional field of interest... But what 
is a young biologist or historian to 
do, if he earns 1,200 zlotys a month 
in a large city and does not have 
a flat of his own and a family to 
support him? The situation is bet- 
ter if the professor interests him- 
self in the material conditions of 
his associates; provides commission- 
ed work, which at least extends 
practical knowledge, and allows 
his younger colleagues to do extra 
work for other institutes and peri- 
odicals. Of course, this practice is 
unhealthy, but in our conditions 
unavoidable; very often, however, 
professors do not take these mat- 
ters into account... 

Another important question is 
the excessive burden of teaching 
and administrative duties... Profes- 
sors know very well that good tea- 
ching requires much more effort 
and time than is prescribed. 

It must be admitted that the 
conditions of work in institutions 
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of higher education are not con- 
ducive to efficient work by assis- 
tants, 

There is one more factor, which 
should be mentioned here — the 
attitude of the head to his young 
associates. If a professor does not 
take an interest in his assistants, 
does not widen their intellectual 
horizons, does not organize and fa- 
cilitate, to a certain extent, their 
research work, if he does not try 
to circumvent the need for addi- 
tional jobs and does not pay atten- 
tion to their personal and material 
troubles — then even the most tal- 
ented assistant can break down. 
And there are cases, luckily not 
very frequent, where a professor, 
for various reasons, hampers the 
assistant’s research work by using 
him as a personal secretary or a la- 
boratory hand, or simply makes no 
allowance for the assistant’s gen- 
uinely difficult conditions of work 
and living. It is worth remember- 
ing, though, that professors, too, 
have many duties, which prevent 
them from devoting themselves 
fully to the work of their depart- 
ments. For instance, because of my 
membership of the Polish Academy 
of Sciences, I am engaged in the 
work of more than 20 various com- 
mittees and on the average spend 
1—2 days every week in Warsaw. 

Polityka: The decree on the jun- 
ior academic staff considerably 
raises the requirements they have 
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to meet. What do you think about 
the decree? 


Prof. Skarzyriski: I have men- 
tioned already that I think selec- 
tion is necessary. So far an assistant 
could be dismissed only on disci- 
plinary grounds, for some serious 
misdemeanour. This in practice 
meant the existence of “eternal 
assistants and adjuncts... There is 
nevertheless a danger of a mechan- 
ical, automatic application of this de- 
cree. An assistant cannot be judged 
simply on the concrete results of 
his research work. His teaching 
and organizational abilities must 
be taken into consideration as well 
I think that the two-year period 
stipulated in the decree is defini- 
tely too short, particularly in the 
experimental sciences... Naturally 
not every able young assistant 
should have to become a docent or 
a professor — there would not be 
enough posts to which he could be 
appointed. Selection must exist. But 
only after 3—4 years of work at 
least is it possible to say whether 
an assistant is really suitable for 
research in the natural sciences. 
But what is to be done with those 
assistants who are good lecturers, 
highly appreciated by the students, 
and at the same time have no par- 
ticular research achievements to 
their credit? In my opinion, com- 
missions should be set up, compo- 
sed of faculty members and others, 
which could, in some special cases, 
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prolong the period of assistant. 
ship for a further two years... 
Polityka: We know, Professor, 
that the autonomy of the head of 
a chair or department has been con- 
siderably increased. How does it 
affect the work of such a body? 
Prof. Skarzynski: The professor 
now feels himself more responsible 
for the academic unit entrusted to 
his care. He must have a decisive 
voice in the selection of his associ- 
ates and their promotion, if he is to 
be held really responsible for their 
future. Naturally, the new autono 
my may bring certain adverse 
effects in some cases, if it is exer- 
cised by somebody who regards the 
scientific establishment under his 
control as a private farm — but 
this occurs very rarely. 
D.H. 


AN ECONOMIC SURVEY 


HE leading article in No. 5 of 
the monthly Nowe Drogi (New 
Roads) is devoted to the 15th anni- 


versary of the Treaty on Friend- 
ship, Assistance and Mutual Co- 
operation between Poland and the 
Soviet Union. Discussing the section 
of the Treaty dealing with econom- 
ic matters the editor writes: 

“The most essential factor in 
the increasing prosperity of any 
country is the growth of its indus- 
trial potential. Economic _ links 
between Poland and the Soviet 
Union, which have developed on 
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the basis of new relations among 
all Socialist countries, have been, 
and still are, one of the main 
factors in the dynamics of growth 
of our economy. It must be said 
that economic, technical and scien- 
tific co-operation with the U.S.S.R. 
has to a large extent become of 
decisive importance for the rapid 
progress of Socialist building in 
our country. In this field of Socia!- 
ist co-operation, Poland, too, is 
playing an increasingly important 
part.” 

Emphasizing the significance of 
the development of Polish-Soviet 
trade relations for the growth of 
the Polish economy, the editor 
quotes the following data: 

“In. 1950 our trade turnover 
with the U.S.S.R. reached a value 
of 1.8 milliard roubles; in 1960 it 
is planned to reach 3.3 milliar’; 
and in 1965 — 5 milliard. The 
long-term trade treaty, covering 
the period 1961—65 recently signed 
between the two countries, pro- 
vides for a total turnover of about 
22 milliard roubles. 

Among the products that the 
US.S.R. had supplied us, during 
the last 15 years, are over 850,000 
tons of cotton, 3.8 million tons of 
grain, over 30 million tons of iron 
ore, 340 thousand tons of rolled 
Metal goods, about 4 million tons 
of oil and 5 million metric tons of 
oil products... Increased imports 
from the U.S.S.R. have been accom- 





panied by increased Polish exports 
to the U.S.S.R. Over the years the 
structure of Polish trade with the 
Soviet Union has been steadily im- 
proving, as is shown by figures 
concerning the share of machinery 
in Polish exports to the Soviet 
Union: 1945 — O percent, 1949 — 
2.1 per cent, 1955 — 27.3 per cent, 
and in 1959 — 43.9 per cent. Thus 
orders from the Soviet Union have 
become a basis for the develop- 
ment of whole branches of our 
industry (such as shipyards), and 
enabled Poland to start serial pro- 
duction of some types of machines 
and equipment. This, in turn, 
lowers the costs and improves the 
quality of production, raises the 
profit margin on exports, opens up 
new development prospects, fav- 
ours the introduction of technical 
advances, etc. 

“There is no doubt that Polish- 
Soviet economic co-operation 
brings advantages to both sides: 
it promotes the economic growth 
of the U.S.S.R. and the whole Soc- 
ialist bloc... There is no doubt, 
also, that this co-operation is to 
our great advantage. It has, how- 
ever, a particular attraction for Po- 
land, since it makes possible long- 
term economic plans based on 
specialization in production, stabil- 
ity of trade exchange, and con- 
sequently an uninterrupted and 
harmonious economic development 
of the country.” 
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No 20 of Zycie Gospodarcze 
(Economic Life) contains a compre- 
nensive article by Mariusz Ostrow- 
ski and Bogdan Witusz on real 
earnings. The 5-year plan for 
1956—60 anvisaged a 30 per cent 
rise in real earnings. In connection 
with this the authors write: “Accor- 
ding to figures issued by the Cen- 
tral Statistical Office the average 
real earnings index reached 131.1 in 
1959 (1955 = 100)”. For this reason 
as well as in view of the general 
economic situation, the plan for 
the current year only envisages a 
growth of nominal earnings by 1.2 
per cent over 1959. 

Real earnings depend on two 
factors: nominal earnings and re- 
tail prices. According to the fig- 
ures of the Central Statistical Office 
nominal earnings in the socialized 
sector of the national economy ran 
as follows: 


zlotys per cent 
1955 1,083 100 
1956 1,198 110.6 
1957 1,395 128.8 
1958 1,499 138.4 
1959 1,625 150.5 


In industry the increase in nom- 
inal earnings was even higher 
and amounted to 59.1 per cent in 
the period 1956—59, and if pay- 
ments from Works Funds, which 
were started in 1957, are taken 
into consideration, the index would 
reach 165.5. In building and trade, 
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however, the wage index was low. 
er than the average, the respect- 
ive figures being 44.2 and 48.3. 

Last year nominal earnings in 
the socialized sector increased by 
8.4 per cent. This growth, however, 
was not steady through the vear: 
in the first three quarters it 
amounted to between 9.2 and 11.1 
per cent, and in the fourth quarter 
3.8 per cent. 

Describing the prevailing trend 
in real wages, the authors continue: 

“According to the Central Sta- 
tistical Office the average real wage 
in 1956 increased by 11.6 per 
cent over the preceding year, in 
1957 by 8.2 per cent, in 1958 by 
3.3 per cent, and in 1959 by 5 per 
cent. It is clear that the major part 
of this increase took place in 1956 
and 1957, and that in 1958 and 1959 
growth was slower... In 1959 the 
5 per cent increase in average real 
wages over 1958 took place in the 
first three quarters. As a result of 
an increase in retail prices by 41 
per cent, the level of real wages 
in the fourth quarter of 1959 was, 
at the most, equal to the level of 
real wages in the fourth quarter 
of 1958.” 

In conclusion the authors emp- 
hasize two points. First — that “the 
real wages of the lowest income 
group increased more than the ave- 
rage wages”, and second, ‘hat 
actual employment figures were 
somewhat below the level envis- 
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aged by the 5-year plan. In this 
connection, they say “there is a 
possibility that, depending on dev- 
elopments in the current year, the 
planned increase of real wages may 
be postponed from the present to 
the next 5-year plan not so much 
as regards its projected level, but 
as regards its distribution.” 

Gospodarka Planowa (Planned 
Economy) in its 4th issue carries a 
penetrating analysis by Tadeusz 
Muszkiet of “The Economic Prob- 
lems of Coal Mining”. 

“The post-war shortage of fuels,” 
writes the author, “when all coun- 
tries tried to increase production 
tegardless of costs, seems to be a 
thing of the past. Coal mining is 
now entering a stage, when its 
prospects will be determined more 
and more by extraction costs and 
its competitiveness in relation to 
other fuels. The crucial prcblem, 
for all the large coal-producers, 
therefore, is how to bring down 
zosts of production, steadily rising 
as deposits and manpower shorta- 
ges develop”. 

A comparative table of extract- 
ion costs per 1 metric ton of coal 
in the U.S. (the exchange rate for 
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Poland is taken as 24 zlotys — 
U.S.$) is given below: 


1955 1956 1957 

Poland 5.10 6.80 9.27 
France 13.56 14.36 15.79 
Belgium 14.62 16.33 18.68 
England 9.42 10.43 11.40 
Commenting on the figures 


quoted above and other statistics, 
Tadeusz Muszkiet writes: 

“In all these countries there 
is a clear trend towards increased 
extraction costs. In Poland, too, the 
cost of extraction, at current pri- 
ces, increased between 1955 and 
1957. In spite of this, however, the 
absolute level of coal extraction 
costs in Poland... continues to be 
the lowest among the countries 
listed in the comparative table. 

“The level of extraction costs 
in a country depends, first of all, 
on its geological and technological 
conditions, and consequently on 
productivity and labour costs, 
which everywhere are the main 
part of extraction costs, sometimes 
as much as 50 to 60 per cent of 
the total.” 

As can be seen from the follow- 
ing table, labour productivity in 


Productivity Underground 


{in kilograms per 1 mamn-shift) 


Poland England France 
1957 1,733 1,614 1,504 
1958 1,680 1,637 1,680 
1959 1,742 1,720 1,725 











G.F.R. Saar’ Belgium Netherlands 
1,492 1,744 1,098 1,497 
1,642 1,796 1,154 1,526 
1,885 1,853 1,255 1,527 
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Polish mines is the highest in Eu- 
rope, with the exception of the Ger- 
man Federal Republic: 

These figures — it might be 
added — refute the suspicions, some- 
times voiced abroad, that Poland 
uses dumping methods in her coal 
exports. If by dumping we under- 
stand the export of goods at less 
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than domestic prices, and, in ex. 
treme cases, at less than the cost of 
production, then the comparison 
of Polish production costs with 
prices obtained by us and with coal 
extraction costs in other countries, 
fully explains the ‘secret’ of Polish 
coal’s competiveness. 

Stanislaw Albinowski 
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THE HOME MARKET SITUATION 


NUMBER of factors combine to influence the situation on the home 

market —- the amount of production set aside for direct consumption, 
the amount of imports supplementing the range of goods already on the 
market, the quality of goods produced and their ability to meet consumer 
demand, and finally the purchasing power of the population. 

This last element depends on the level of wages of the urban popula- 
tion, the income of the rural population, and the level of prices for 
consumer goods. 

As far as wages are concerned, in the first quarter of 1960 these were 
more or less on the same level as in the corresponding period of the 
previous year; this means that the rate of growth was slower than in 
1959, when nominal wages were almost 10 per cent higher than in 1958. 
The situation as regards the income of the rural population is similar, 
except that in the last quarter of 1959 there was a rather sharp fall 
as compared with the same period in 1958. 

The rise in the price of meat (not compensated by a fall in the 
price of other goods), which took place in the second half of 1959, as well 
as the rise in railway fares (compensated for) caused a slight rise in the 
price level of consumer goods. According to figures published by the 
Central Statistical Office, in the first quarter of the present year the 
general level of prices was 4.3 per cent higher than in the corresponding 
period last year. On the other hand, owing to the rise in the price of 
meat, and of fruit and vegetables sold on the free market, food prices 
alone went up by 9.4 per cent. 

It will, therefore, be readily understood that demand for meat fell, 
and in the first quarter of this year sales were almost 20 per cent lower 
than in the same period last year. There was a corresponding increase in 
sales of other food products taking the place of meat, such as kasza (dif- 
ferent kinds of grain used for cooking gruels), macaroni, and vegetable 
fats. 

Sales of industrial goods presented a different picture. The sales of 
footwear fell by nearly 20 per cent, textile sales showed a certain fall, 
hot very considerable in regard to wollen textiles (7.7 per cent), and 
quite slight in cotton textiles. But even this slight decrease in cloth sales 
(indirectly reflected in a fall in the sales of ready-made clothes) shows 
that demand has been falling. 

A flattening of the trade curve can also be seen in sales of durable 
consumer goods. In the first quarter of last year, sales of T.V. sets slowed 
down, the increase in sales over the corresponding period of 1959 being 
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only 1.6 per cent, whereas last year sales were 57 per cen greater than 
in 1958. Moreover, there was only a slight rise in the sales of sewing 
machines, and a somewhat larger one in electric washing machines, which 
continue to be in constant demand. On the other hand, there was a fal} 
of 20 per cent in wireless sets, of 44 per cent in bicycles, and of 9 per cent 
in motorcycles and scooters. This does not mean that the market was 
saturated, but that demand had been partially satisfied; previously such 
articles had been in short supply and were always feverishly sought by 
the public. 


All these facts may be regarded as signs of stabilization in the home 
market. It appears that nowadays purchases are considered more carefully 
and time is taken to find exactly the article required. 

This may explain the fact that stocks of industrial goods are piling 
up in the shops (in the first quarter of the year the value of stocks went 
up by 4.6 thousand million zlotys), while at the same time savings bank 
deposits are still increasing. In the PKO (the Polish Savings Bank) savings 
went up by 750 million zlotys in the first quarter of the year (only 
a slightly smaller increase than in the corresponding period of the pre- 
vious year). 

The situation on the home market, showing a decline of sales, partic- 
ularly of industrial goods, seems to be a transitional phenomenon. The 
growth of real income (despite recent stringent financial measures) due 
to highter productivity, improved quality and increased range of goods, the 
greater concern of industry for customers preferences and the projected 
reduction of prices of industrial goods, which has already begun, all 
provide support for the view that the demand for goods will grow and 
that the excessive stocks of goods on the market will eventually be 
absorbed. 


Stefan Frenkiel 


THE POPULATION OF POLAND’S NORTHERN 
AND WESTERN VOIVODSHIPS* ** 


FTER considerable migration movements in the five years following 

the war, the size and structure of the population of the Regained 
Territories has been established by the General Census (December 
3, 1950). According to this, the proportion of original inhabitants living 
in this area in December 1950 was about 20 per cent (1,104,000); of the 
total re-settlers from Central Poland constituted 49 per cent (2,733,000 
persons), repatriants from the Soviet Union and Western Europe — 30 per 


cent (1,705,000 persons), and settlers whose previous domicile could not 
be established — 1 per cent. 
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In the first five years after the war the population of the seven 
Northern and Western Voivodships in Poland increased primarily as 
a result of population migration movements. After 1950 natural increase 
began to play a more important réle and is not expected to diminish 
during the next few years. 


TABLE 1 
Population Forecast for the Northern and Western Voivodships 
(in millions) 


1950 1960 1965 1970 1975 


5.7 7.6 8.4 9.3 10.3 


The population of the seven Voivodships is an exceptionally young 
one with a very broad base. In the years 1964—1968 and after people 
born after the war will begin to enter the labour market in great num- 
bers. This process is shown in the following table: 


TABLE 2 


Population in the age groups 15—19 and 20—24 
(in thousands) 


Years Ratio 


Voivodships Age 1950 1965 1965/1950 
Northern and Western 15—19 572 830 1.45 
20—24 642 429 0.67 
Rest of Poland 15—19 1,824 2,221 1.22 
20—24 1,735 1,519 0.87 


* It should be remembered that Poland’s Regained Territories are some- 
what smaller in area than the seven voivodships in the North and West 
(Olsztyn, Gdansk, Koszalin, Szczecin, Zielona Géra, Wroctaw and Opole). 
100.9 thousand square kilometres (102.8 square kilometres if the former Free 
City of Gdarisk is included), and the area of the seven voivodships mention- 
ed above is 105,600 square kilometres. The population of the Regained 
Territories, according to the 1950 Census was 5,602,00 (with Gdansk — 
5,895,00) and the population of the seven voivodships was 5,737,000. 


* Sources: Studies and Dissertations. Polish Western and Northern 
Territories. Demographic Problems. Part II. Book 5 — December. Wydawnictwa 
Zachodnie, Poznah-Warszawa, Zachodnia Agencja Prasowa. 
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The full picture of expected changes in the age structure of the po 
pulation of the seven Voivodships and the rest of Poland is presentej 
in graphs on page 82. 

Estimated population structure of the Neetiain and Western Voivod. 
ships is shown in graphs on page 83. 


It should be noted that children born in the Northern and Westem 
Territories constitute about 35 per cent of the population. If this is added 
to the percentage of original inhabitants we arrive at a figure of 47 per 
cent, which means that close to one half of the population were bom 
in the region. 


NATURAL POPULATION MOVEMENTS 


The high rate of natural increase in Poland arouses understandable 
interest among demographers. An interesting appraisal is given in the 
Economic Survey of Europe in 1957 where we read: 


“The continuation in Poland during the 1950s of the highest birth-rate 
in Europe outside Albania (at a level around 30 per 1000) cannot be 
entirely ascribed to demographic factors. Security of employment, a gen- 
eral atmosphere of increasing opportunities, free education, increased 
care for mother and child, and religious conviction, may be included 
among the factors which have encouraged parents to continue to have 
large families. The virtual elimination of concealed unemployment in 
agriculture must have helped to maintain the traditional fertility of the 
Polish village, while mass transfers of rural youth to the towns have 
boosted urban birth-rates.“ ! 


In the Northern and Western Voivodships other additional factors 
were responsible for the essential differences in the intensity of natural 
population changes between this region and the rest of the country. 


Immediately ofter the Second World War this region attracted settlers 
in their prime and usually unmarried. It was easier to find accommo 
dation here (in comparison with other parts of Poland) and to obtain 
suitable employment. Thus the possibility of achieving quick economic 
stability, which is necessary for raising a family, contributed, together 
with the factors described above, to a very high rate of natural increase. 
Moreover, many families (especially peasants) from territories, noW 
outside Poland‘s present frontiers, with a traditionally high birth-rate 
also settled in the Polish North and West. Different age structures alse 
contributed to the differences in population changes between this region 
and the remaining voivodships. 


1 Economic Survey of Europe in 1957, UNO, Geneva 1958, Part VII p. & 
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These factors are also responsible for the fact that 26 to 29 per cent 
of all marriages in Poland were concluded in this region. At present 
the marriage rate here shows an equalizing tendency with the rest of 
Poland (see Table 3). It is expected to increase again when the population 
bulge enters the 20—24 age group. 


TABLE 3 


Marriages in 1950—1958 
(per 1000 persons) 


Years 
1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957* 1958* 


Poland 10.8 10.7 104 10.0 9.8 9.5 9.4 9.1 9.2 


North-Western 
Voivodships 13.0 12.3 12.0 11.3 11.3 11.0 10.8 10.2 9.8 


Remaining 
Voivodships 10.1 10.2 gg 9.6 9.4 9.0 8.9 8.7 9.0 


* Preliminary data 


Source: Statistical Yearbooks 1950 and 1958 and data obtained from the Demographic 
‘ Research Section of Dept. XIII of the Central Statistical Office. 


During the whole post-war period up to, and including the year 1959 
over 3 million children were born in the North-Western Voivodships. 
The comparative youth of the population and favourable socio-economic 
conditions caused a substantial increase in the birth rate. 


TABLE 4 


Births in 1950—1958 
(per 1000 persons) 


Years 
1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957* 1958* 


Poland 30.7 31.0 30.2 29.7 29.1 20.1 281° 275 263 
North-Western 

Voivodships 408 403 389 37.7 368 36.7 348 338 31.9 
Remaining 

Voivodships 27.7 28.2 276 27.2 266 26.7 258 255 244 


* Preliminary data 


Source: Statistical Yearbooks 1950 ar.d 1958 and data obtained from the Demographic 
Research Section of Dept. XIII of the Central Statistical Office. 
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One may expect the birth rate in the North-Western Voivodships to 
gravitate towards the rate prevailing in the rest of the country in the 
course of the next few years. The main reason for this assumption is 
that a compensatory tendency towards a higher marriage rate in the 
post-war period — a well known demographic phenomenon — declined 
in the years 1950—1955. The stabilization of the economy in the country 
as a whole also favours this assumption. In consequence the gap in the 
natural increase rates should also diminish. That it is still quite substant- 
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ial may be seen from table 5. 
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The share of North-Western Voivodships compared with the remainder of Poland 


TABLE 5 
Natural increase rates in 1950—1958 
(per 1000 persons) 
Years 
1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957* 1958* 


Poland 19.1 18.6 19.1 19.5 18.8 19.5 19.1 18.0 179 
North-Western 


Voivodships 29.2 28.1 283 281 27.2 270 267 253 244 
Remaining 


Voivodships 16.2 15.8 16.3 16.9 16.0 17.0 16.6 15.7 15.7 
* Preliminary data 


Source: Statistical Yearbooks 1950 and 1958, and data obtained from the Demographic 
Research Section of Dept. XIII of the Central Statistical Office. 
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THE CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


THE CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


HE chemical industry isthe most resilient and dynamic branch of the 

Polish national economy. Recently production has been going up by 
15-18 per cent a year, more than in any of the other industries, not 
excepting the metallurgical industry, where the rate of development is 
considered to be particularly fast. Despite this, the chemical industry has 
been unable to supply the national economy with many of the raw and 
other materials it requires. Hence the obvious conclusion that even the 
high rate of development of which the chemical industry is rightly proud 
is still insufficient. For in a modern economy chemistry plays the réle 
which at one time belonged almost exclusively to metallurgy; it is the 
level of the chemical industry which is beginning to determine the 
development rate and prospects of all the other branches of the national 
economy. . 

Despite the remarkable development of the chemical industry there has 
been in the past, and still is a marked shortage of many chemicals. What 
is more, the growing absorption of these goods by the export market, 
creates greater shortages. A number of chemical goods (for instance 
paints and varnishes, plastics and artificial fibres, fertilizers and in- 
secticides, rubber goods etc.) are in increasingly short supply, which 
means that neither can home demand be met altogether nor export 
possibilities adequately exploited. 


To deal with this situation, certain changes have been made in the 
draft plan for the chemical industry over the next five years. Investment 
has been increased by more than 25 per cent above the level originally 
planned. In addition, it is proposed to put even greater emphasis on the 
modernization and better use of existing equipment. As a result, chemical 
production in 1965 will be 2.1 times greater than in 1960. 


About 60 per cent of this additional sum will be spent on speeding 
up the development of the production of phosphates for fertilizers. The 
femaining sum will be spent on intensifying production for export, on 
expanding the production of synthetic fibres, and a number of other 
goods. It is true that all types of artificial fertilizers are badly needed, 
but at present the chemical industry is only in a position to step up the 
production of phosphates. 

Not all the branches of the industry are to receive additional sums for 
investment, but only those where production falls shortest of demand. 
Production of various chemicals is to be increased to the following 
amounts (the figures in brackets indicate .1965 production according to 
the original Five Year Plan for 1961-65): phosphates — 400,000 tons 
(360,000 tons); insecticides — 600 million zlotys (420 million zlotys); 
alcined soda — 700,000 tons (660,000 tons); industrial gases (oxygen) — 
2 million cu. m., (46 million cu. m.); technical rubber goods — 46,000 tons 
(@,000 tons); dyestuffs — 15,000 tons (12,000 tons). In addition, the 1965 
planned production of motor tyres is to go up by 3-400,000 (a new 
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tyre factory is to be built), and production of auxiliary materials for the 
textile trade will also go up by about 5,000 tons. As regards paints and 
varnishes, which are in short supply today, their 1965 production accord. 
ing to both versions of the plan will be the same, although in the new 
plan production in the first years has been greatly stepped up. Thus the 
new version increases planned production in 1961 from 74,000 to 80,000 
tons, in 1963 from 87,000 to 95,000 tons, in 1964 from 95,000 do 113,000 
tons, while 1965 shows no change, production being planned at 130,000 
tons. 

In addition, the new version of the Five Year Plan aims at elimi- 
nating the most important anomaly in our chemical industry, namely, that 
unlike highly industrialized countries, Poland has practically no industry 
at all based on the processing of oil. Nearly two thirds of requirements 
as regards oil by-products are met by imports. The refinery which is 
being built at Plock is therefore of great importance. It has been decided 
that additional capital will be directed there, and that after 1965 pro- 
duction potential of goods made from oil will be increased from 4 to 6 mil- 
lion tons. 

Despite the increased flow of money and greater investment, even 
in 1965 it is unlikely that the chemical industry will be able to meet 
all needs. Even to-day there is a certain shortage of fertilizers and 
materials used for fodder. According to present calculations, in 1965 we 
shall be able to increase our exports by no more than 43 per cent over 
the 1960 figure. This is still a question requiring further study. In 
addition, in planning the development of the chemical industry one of 
the main aims is to reduce imports. For example, expansion of the pro- 
duction of synthetic fibres capable of replacing wool will allow reduction 
of wool imports by 20,000 tons during these five years. 


NOTES 


SEA DAYS In the coming Five Year Plan, 

these investments will go up to 
Traditionally every June of 12,000 million zlotys. 

every year Poland celebrates the There will be a corresponding 

“Sea Days’. Shipping is a branch increase in shipping. Here are some 

of the national economy in which figures showing the growth of the 

the entire public is showing more merchant fleet: 

and more interest. In the years 


1950-55, about 2,000 million zlotys Number 
were invested in shipping, while 7 of ships Capacity 
in the following period, 1956-60, 1946 26 114,000 DWT 
this sum went up to about 1955 77 331,000 DWT 
7,000 million, including 600 million 1960 131 722,000 DWT 


for the Shipping Expansion Fund. 1965 206 1,250,000 DWT 
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which 
handled barely 8 million tons, now 
handle about 18 million, and this 
figure will go up slightly in the 


The ports, in 1946 


coming Five Year Plan. In the 
fifties there was a mistaken theory 
that there was over-investment in 
the ports. Therefore little money 
was spent on extending and 
modernizing them. But since 1956, 
when this theory was confounded, 
considerable efforts have been 
made to modernize the ports and 
provide faster and cheaper serv- 
icing of ships. 

There has been a great increase 
in sea fishing. In the Baltic Poland 
now occupies second place after 
the U.S.S.R. The Polish deep-sea 
fleet fishes regularly in the North 
Sea, and when the new up-to-date 
fishing vessels built in Poland are 
commissioned in the near future it 
will also go as far as the fisheries 
of the North Atlantic and the 
equatorial fishing grounds in the 
middle of the Atlantic. 

The following figures, repre- 
senting tonnage of ships repaired, 


shows the development of the 
repair yards. 
Number 
Year of ships Tonnage 
1955 164 176,000 BRT 
» 1960 295 492,000 ,, 
1965 543 1,183,000 _,, 


It should be mentioned that in 
the coming Five Year Plan we 
hope to repair not only our own 
ships, but the ships of foreign 
} owners as well, especially those 
Who have bought ships built in 
Poland. This will be an additional 
source of foreign currency for 
Poland. 





NOTES 
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Polish ships are used to an in- 
creasing extent in our trade. 
Whereas in 1958 they carried 16.6 
per cent of the goods passing 
through Polish ports, by 1959 this 
proportion had risen to 22.2 per 
cent, while in the present year it 
will rise to over 27 per cent, and 
in the last year of the Five Year 
Plan to nearly 45 per cent. 

The Polish merchant fleet is not 
only merely a means of transport, 
but is increasingly becoming an 
instrument of foreign trade serving 
to expand exports in the desired 
directions. 


THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


The Planning Commission has 
confirmed the plan for develop- 
ment of light industry in the period 
1961-65. The essence of the plan is 
that production potential, especially 
of textiles, will be increased not 
by new building, but by the 
modernization of existing works. 
This means that new machinery 
and technical processes will be 
introduced, that production costs 
will be lowered, and that the 
quality of production will be im- 
proved. About 13,000 million zlotys 
will be spent on all this, mostly on 
the mechanization and automation 
of production processes in the 
existing works. There will be 
general renovation or modern- 
ization of the machinery in 
spinning mills. In the weaving 
mills, by 1965 the proportion of 
automatic looms will have gone up 
from 8 to 80 per cent. 

As a result of these changes, the 
efficiency of the basic machinery 
in the spinning mills will go up by 
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30-50 per cent, and by more than 
30 per cent in the weaving mills. 
This will bring ups near the level 
of efficiency found in the most ad- 
vanced countries. Apart from im- 
provements in the basic machinery, 
many auxiliary processes will also 
be mechanized. Working conditions 
in the mills will also be improved. 
The investment programme pro- 
vides for the installation of up-to- 
date air conditioning and air- 
purifying equipment as well. 

One of the most important 
features of the new Five Year Plan 
for the textile industry is the 
greater emphasis placed on the 
production of knitwear, which is 
widely used in advanced countries, 
and is several times more efficient 
and more economical than the pro- 
duction of woven goods. By 1965 
their use in textile production will 
have risen more than four times 
over the present level. There will 
also be a further improvement in 
the finish and range of goods. 





AND LIFE 
HARVEST FORECAST 


In May (Polish Perspectives, 
No. 5) we reported an _ unsatis- 
factory state of winter crops, re. 
sulting from the drought of 1959. 
Towards the end of May there was 
a considerable rainfall on more or 
less the whole agricultural area of 
the country and a certain improve- 
ment became noticeable. 


Owing to this winter grains 
made a progress and their present 
condition is such that it is possible 
to forecast that the harvest will be 
roughly the same as last year or 
perhaps even slightly better. Other 
crops, which were sometimes quite 


seriously affected, will bring 
smaller yields than last year. 
Spring grains, however, augur 


a good harvest, so that, all in all, 
this year’s crops should .exceed last 
year’s figures. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


South America 


Below we print some excerpts 
from a statement made by the 
Polish Vice-Minister of Foreign 
Trade, Mr. Franciszek Modrzewski, 
on prospects for trade between 
Poland and the countries of South 
America. 

“We attach great importance to 
the development of trade with the 
Latin American countries. For they 
are somewhat behind in economic 
development and anxious to make 
up leeway rapidly. To us this is 


of particular interest, since by 
forcing the pace of industrialization 
these countries are becoming po- 
tential customers for our growing 
engineering industry. At the same 
time most of the South American 
countries are rich in raw materials 
and agricultural produce needed by 
us, so that trade would be of 
benefit to both sides. 


Brazil 


“For several years the economy 
of Brazil has been growing at 
a tremendous rate. Three years ago 
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a new watchword was adopted: 
qn five years we must push our 
economy forward 50 years’. And 
it must be admitted that to a large 
extent this aim has been success- 
fully realized. One may say that 
apart from the countries of the 
Socialist camp no other country in 
the world is developing as fast as 
Brazil. Industry is making partic- 
ularly rapid headway, together 
with transport and communica- 
tions. Agriculture is also making 
progress. 

“The picture of the present eco- 
nomic situation in Brazil shows 
that her economic structure can 
be easily supplemented by our 
own. Brazil has raw materials 
needed by us such as iron ore, 
(high concentrate), cotton, seisal, 
hides (of a lower quality than those 
of the Argentine, but still suitable 
for curing in our tanneries). More- 
over, she is an important producer 
of coffee and cocoa, which we buy 
in large quantities. For her part 
Brazil wants our machines, ships, 
complete industrial plants, railway 
lines (our traditional export to 
Brazil, which dates back to before 
the war, and the orders for which 
are still being filled by the same 
Kosciuszko works), tools, and cer- 
tain chemicals. By selling Brazil 
part of these capital goods on 
medium-term credits (payment is 
guaranteed by a bank agreement), 
the high rate of interest enables us 
to obtain good prices for our com- 
modities. 

“Present conditions hold out 
every possibility for the develop- 
ment of trade between Poland and 
Brazil. An optimistic sign is the 
tecent conclusion of a five-year 
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trade agreement between the two 
countries. Though this agreement 
only lists the commodities within 
the export capacity of both coun- 
tries, its importance is that neither 
country’s assets can be frozen by 
the issue of import licences. It also 
provides for an annual commission 
to establish the range and amount 
of goods to be exchanged. For the 
present year the range of goods has 
been fixed in accordance with the 
import-export possibilities men- 
tioned above. Trade is to amount to 
70 million dollars compared with 
44 million dollars in 1959. 


Venezuela 


“With the convertible currency 
that she obtains from her extensive 
sale of oil and oil products Vene- 
zuela can purchase all kinds of con- 
sumer goods. So far our exports to 
that country have amounted to 
2 million dollars yearly, but there 
are opportunities for increasing 
this figure considerably, as far as 
agricultural produce and _ food- 
stuffs, such as tinned ham, poultry, 
eggs, etc. and also some durable 
consumer goods are concerned. 

“We are making efforts to in- 
crease our trade in this market and 
have managed to reach an agree- 
ment whereby we shall have 
a permanent trade bureau in 
Caracas. 


Cuba 


“Trade with Cuba has only just 
started to develop as previously it 
was greatly hampered by high im- 
port duties on our goods. With her 
plans for industrialization Cuba is 
also a potential customer for our 
engineering industry. 
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“Up till now, the lack of a trade 
agreement between Poland and 
Cuba also hindered the develop- 
ment of trade, although the exist- 
ing economic structure of the two 
countries would appear to favour 
it. During our visit to Cuba*, we 
concluded a year’s trade agreement 
(with the right to prolong it 
annually for the following twelve 
months). This agreement, thought it 
does not specify the size of turn- 
over, contains a ‘most favoured 
nation’ clause which gives both 
countries preferential import duties. 
The agreement also lists possible 
exports from both countries. The 
Polish list includes different kinds 
of machinery and technical equip- 
ment, as well as transport equip- 
ment. 

“It is to be expected that turn- 
over will amount to several million 
dollars. 

“We also hope to increase our 
trade with the Argentine, and prob- 
ably later on with Chile, Peru, and 
Uruguay.” 


Great Britain 


The trade talks, shelved last 
December, were renewed this May, 
and concluded with the signing of 
a three-year trade agreement. Ac- 
cording to the communiqué issued 
at the end of the talks, trade in 
the first year will increase by 10 
to 15 per cent. 

Poland’s chief export to Britain 
is bacon. The income from this 
alone will account for 40 per cent 
of the total revenue from Polish 
exports. The bacon quota has been 
maintained at the 1959 level, that 


* Mr. Modrzewski led a recent 


trade delegation to Cuba. 
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is, at 48,500 tons. Polish exports of 
butter, ham, and tinned foods also 
remain at the same level as last 
year. 

The import quotas for many 
agricultural and industrial com- 
modities (the list of Polish exports 
to Britain covers about 100 items) 
have been raised considerably. 

Polish exports of chemicals in 
particular will increase to £800,000, 
as compared with £300,000 last 
year. Poland will also increase her 
exports to Britain of cotton and 
linen textiles, fancy goods, socks, 
stockings, furniture and _ wicker 
goods, various foodstuffs (including 
cooked meats, and vegetables), as 
well as certain kinds of industrial 
commodities such as bicycles and 
wireless sets (the latter being ex- 
ported to Britain for the first time). 
In addition, Poland will be able to 
export a whole number of articles 
such as furs and fur coats, 
without any quota limitations. 

At the same time the agree- 
ment will also enable British 
manufacturers to increase sales to 
Poland, principally of capital goods, 
but chemical goods and industrial 
consumer goods as well. Poland 
also has increased opportunities for 
using British ships. 

The satisfactory conclusion of 
talks marked the end of a certain 
period of stagnation between De- 
cember — when the talks were 
postponed — and May, and proves 
that the increase of trade is 
a matter of concern to both sides. 


Roumania 


After an exchange of views, 
trade and payments agreements for 
the period 1961-65 were signed in 
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Bucharest in May between the 
Polish and Roumanian Govern- 
ments. 

According to this agreement, 
Poland will export to Roumania 
complete industrial plants, such as 
a light concrete works, a hard- 
board factory, installations for the 
production of parquet flooring and 
bentwood furniture, sawmill and 
bottle-making machinery, a zinc 
works, as well as machine tools, 
edectrical, ship and household 
equipment, building and textile 
machinery, laboratory apparatus, 
medical instruments, hard metal 
sheeting, motor-cars, coke, rolled 
goods, synthetic fibres, chemicals, 
synthetic rubber, textiles, canned 
fish, industrial consumer goods, 
etc. 

Roumania will supply Poland 
with oil refinery and petrochemical 
equipment and machine tools, 
travellers, electric motors, trans- 
formers, drilling equipment, rolling 
stock, oil products, window glass, 
cement, beech railway sleepers, 
agricultural commodities and food- 
stuffs, tinned fruit, vegetables and 
meat, as well as other consumer 
goods. 

Under this agreement trade 
between the two countries is ex- 
pected to amount to about 65 per 
cent more in the five years 1961- 
1965 than during the previous five 
year period. 


Czechoslovakia 


An agreement on _ economic, 
scientific and technical co-operation 
in the field of coalmining for the 
years 1960-61 was recently signed 
in Ostrovec, Czechoslovakia, be- 
tween Poland and Czechoslovakia. 


This argeement will cover co- 
operation in eight important 
branches of mining — coal ex- 
traction, technical progress, the 
construction and _ rebuilding of 
mines, the planning of collieries, 
rescue work, scientific and tech- 
nical problems, the menace of fire- 
damp, fire fighting, and hydro- 
geology. 

Co-operation in the sinking and 
planning of mines will be of partic- 
ular value to Poland, since the 
mining industry in Czechoslovakia 
has a great deal of experience 
dealing with difficult geological 
conditions and gas and firedamp in 
mines. At the same time Czecho- 
slovakia will also be able to make 
use of Polish scientific and tech- 
nical experience. 


India 

A long-term agreement was 
signed recently, whereby Poland 
will supply India with complete 
industrial plants on credit during 
the years 1962-65. 

Installations will include coal 
washers, factories for the pro- 
duction of machine tools, com- 
pressors and pumps, as well as 
grain silos and high-pressure boil- 
ers. India will pay off the credits 
by supplying Poland with oilcake, 
iron ore, ete. Poland will supply 
technical services to India in con- 
nection with the building of these 
factories, and at the same time, 
many Indians will come to Poland 
to study Polish industrial methods. 


Coal exports 


Despite greater competition on 
the international market, Polish 
coal exports are larger than in re- 
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cent years. They now amount to 
more than five and a half million 
tons, that is over half a million 
tons more than in the same period 
last year. Both exports to the 
Socialist countries (about 2,900,000 
tons) and to the capitalist countries 
show an increase. 

An interesting development is 
the increase of Polish coal exports 
to economically underdeveloped 
countries outside Europe, and to 
new markets, such as Morocco and 
Pakistan. In the first quarter of 
this year, Polish exports of coal to 
countries outside Europe were 
83 per cent greater than in the 
comparable period last year. Po- 
land is the only country in Europe 
to export large quantities of coal 
(more than a million tons) to other 
parts of the world. 

Sales of small-sized coal, used 
for industrial purposes are on the 
increase, while there is a steady 
decrease in exports of large coal. 
Despite this, and despite the 
further continued fall in prices, 
during the period under review 
Poland’s foreign currency revenue 
from coal was greater than in the 
corresponding period last year. 


New York Fair 


At this year’s New York Fair, 
Poland was represented by ten 
Polish foreign trade agencies deal- 
ing in consumer goods. 


Statistical Data 
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In Polish exports to the United 
States, agricultural products an 
foodstuffs occupy an important 
place, particularly Polish ham 
now well-known in the States. By 
taking part in the New York and 
Chicago Fairs, Poland is endeay- 
ouring to introduce other new 
items onto the American market, 
The success of this campaign is 
shown by large orders for Polish 
bicycles, wireless sets, and camp- 
ing equipment. These items, espe- 
cially the last, have every chance 
of winning a permanent place on 
the American market, despite 
strong competition from Japan and 
Germany. 


At the New York Fair agree- 
ments were also signed on further 
sales of traditional exports such as 
Christmas tree decorations, fur- 
niture, glass, porcelain, and books. 


Two factors will be of decisive 
importance for the development of 
Polish exports to the United 
States — on the one hand, the 
quicker adaptation of industry ‘to 
the requirements of the American 
consumer, and on the other, a more 
extensive selling organization in 
the United States, able to benefit 
from equitable customs duties. 


Great hopes are now placed in 
the International Fair in Chicago, 
where Poland will have an even 
larger range of exhibits. 


SHIPPING 


In 1959 671.3 million zlotys were 
spent on increasing the tonnage of 
the Polish merchant fleet. This 





included the purchase of 19 ships 
of 138,000 DWT (95,700 BRT). Thus 
the increase in tonnage achieved 
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in 1959 was greater than the total 
tonnage of the merchant fleet in 
1939. Two unseaworthy ships, with 
atotal tonnage of 6,300, were with- 
drawn, leaving a nett increase for 
the year of over 132,000 DWT. 


13 newly-launched vessels, with 
a total tonnage of approximately 
71,500 DWT, and six ships pur- 
chased second-hand, with a ton- 
nage of 61,000 DWT, were put in 
commission. Of the former 11, of 
50,000 DWT, were built in Polish 
shipyards, while 2 were bought 
abroad. 

At the end of 1959 there were 
114 vessels in service with a 
total tonnage of 610,000 DWT 
(435,000 BRT). 

In 1959 this fleet transported 
) 4427,000 tons of goods — 20 per 
cnt higher than the amount 
carried in 1958. Counted in tons 
per mile the business done by the 
Polish merchant fleet was 25 per 
cent higher than in 1958. 

The Polish Ocean Lines of Gdy- 
tia and the Polish Steamship 
Company of Szczecin increased 
their tonage last year by one third, 
and by the end of the year owned 
106 ships with a total tonnage of 
526,500 DWT (372,200 BRT). The 
average tonnage per ship increased 
from 4,430 DWT in 1958 to 
4930 DWT at the end of 1959. The 
average age of the ships decreased 
from 12.6 years in 1958 to 11.4 
in 1959. 

The fleets of these two shipping 
lines transported 4,087,000 tons in 
1959, ie. 25 per cent more than in 
1958, and the average distance over 
which goods were carried increased 
by approximately 8 per cent. 
Freight payments of the two com- 
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panies amounted to about 36.5 mil- 
lion dollars i.e.-16 per cent more 
than in 1958. 

The unfavourable world condi- 
tions for shipping during this time 
meant that currency earned was 
not in proportion to the increase 
in freight carried. 

The greatest rise in shipping 
was to be noted in long-distance 
freighting which rose by 32.5 per 
cent in comparison with 1958, with 
an increase in ton-miles of 28.1 
per cent. Freight carrying in the 
European area rose rather more 
slowly, 26.5 per cent for tonnage 
and 16.8 per cent for ton-mileage. 
Least to expand was trade in the 
Baltic which showed only a 16.8 
per cent increase in tonnage and an 
8.1 per cent rise in ton-mileage. 

The greatest increase in freight 
carrying was shown by the North 
American lines namely a three-fold 
rise in tonnage. The lines tracing 
between Braila and the Levantine 
ports noted a 250 per cent increase 
in their freight orders, while those 
between Gdynia and  ODurres 
carried 150 per cent more goods 
than in the previous year. Partic- 
ularly noteworthy is the one-third 
increase in Far East freighting. On 
these lines 40 per cent of the total 
services were rendered by Polish 
ships. Transport between Polish 
ports expanded in 1959 by 26 per 
cent in tonnage and by 35 per cent 
in ton-mileage. Cross-trade re- 
mained at the 1958 level. 

There has been a considerable 
expansion in the amount of bulk 
merchandise passing through Polish 
ports. Polish ships carried 20 per 
cent of this in 1958 and 22.2 per 
cent in 1959. They carried 47 per 
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cent of petty goods in 1959, as 
compared with 41 per cent in 1958. 

The ships of the two lines 
earned a clear profit of about 
28 million dollars in 1959. This is 
equal to 80-90,000 DWT of ships 
calculated in average world prices. 


AND LIFE 


In other words in 1959 the Polish 
merchant fleet brought in the 
currency quota which in the same 
year had been set aside for the 
purchase of more vessels (the price 
of second-hand ships was very low 
at that time). 


SHIPBUILDING 


In 1959 Polish shipyards launch- 
ed vessels of a total of over 
180,000 DWT, a 21 per cent rise 
over the preceding year’s output. 
Of this tonnage 56.000 was for 
home use while the remainder was 
exported. 

Polish ships were sold to: Alba- 
nia, Brazil, China, Czechoslovakia, 
France, Great Britain, Indonesia, 
Switzerland, The United Arab 
Republic, U.S.S.R., and Vietnam. 


Ships Built 1949-59 


Ships of Total 
Year over 100 DWT DWT 
1949 2 5,080 
1950 3 7,260 
1951 4 4,790 
1952 36 42.610 
1953 52 65,960 





Ships of Total 

Year over 100 DWT DWT 
1954 44 77,810 
1955 65 103,660 
1956 59 119,770 
1958 62 175,000 
1959 52 187,000 


Of the ships built in 1959, 60 per 
cent were motor-vessels and the 
remainder steamships. In the pre- 
ceding year the proportion had still 
been the other way round. 

In 1959 the average size of 
ships built also increased. While 
in 1958 the average for merchant 
and fishing vessels was 2,100 BRT 
it grew in the next year to 


2,700 BRT. The average size of 
merchant ships grew last year to 
3,100 BRT. 
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ART AND SCIENCE 


POLISH ARCHIVES 


CCORDING to Jules Michelet, the great 

French historian, archives are “une 
nécropole des monuments nationaux”. It is 
true they are a fundamental source for 
creative research in the fields of political, 
economic, social and cultural history — 
a veritable “grenier de l’histoire”. 

The word “archive” was used in Poland 
for the first time in 1252, when in connection 
with the canonization of St. Stanislas, Pope 
Innocent IV ordered a search for suitable 
materials “in archivo ducis”. 


In the old Poland the most valuable and 
most important records were the Crown 
Archives. Until 1765 they consisted of two 
completely independent sections: (I) the 
Royal Archives, which were founded by the 
last rulers of the Piast dynasty, enlarged 
under the Jagiellons and, during the reign of 
Sigismund II Augustus (1520-1572), number- 
ed some 3,000 items, divided according to 
their country of origin; and (2) the Archives 
of the Crown Chancellery. Both these 
archives, which were at first kept in the 
Wawel castle in Cracow and later in the 
Royal Castle in Warsaw, were shipped after 
the partitions of Poland partly to Russia and 
partly to Prussia. The archives seized by the 
Russians were returned to Poland only after 
the First World War, following the signing 
of the peace treaty at Riga. 

In the 19th century, Polish archives 
Shared the fate of the country as a whole 
and were administered by the partitioning 
powers. During the short period of the Duchy 
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SCHOLARS OF POLISH ORIGIN 





Professor Henryk Jablonski, 
the Scientific Secretary of the 
Polish Academy of Sciences, 
spoke in a recent interview 
about contacts with scholars 
of Polish origin: 

“There are a great many 
meetings and a great deal of 
co-operation with such schol- 
ars. For instance, such fam- 
ous figures in world science 
have visited Poland as Pro- 
fessor Kazimierz Fajans, the 
eminent chemist, Professor 
Antoni Zygmund, a foreign 
member of the Polish Aca- 
demy of Sciences, or Pro- 
fessor Alfred Tarski, the 
well-known logician and math- 
ematician. In any case many 
scholars are drawn by their 
particular interests to visit 
Poland. Obviously the great- 
est opportunity here is for 
co-operation with Slavonic 
scholars and those who spe- 
cialize in Polish language, 
culture and history. I feel, 
for instance, that the visit of 
Professor Lednicki and his lec- 
tures were a good attempt at 
presenting to scientific cen- 
tres here the _ contribution 
made by Polish Slavonic 
scholars residing permanently 
abroad. 

“But Poland is also visited 
by... sociologists, biologists, 
technologists, etc. I place a 
particularly high value on 
contacts with microbiologists, 
several of whom have visited 
Poland, including Professor 
Koprowski, who has done 
splendid work on injections 
against infantile paralysis.” 


UNKEMPT THOUGHTS 


Human life may be prolong- 
ed only when we shorten its 
suffering. 

os 

The slave’s dream: a mar- 
ket-place where he could buy 
masters. 

Stanistaw Jerzy Lec 








ACADEMIC FESTIVAL 


‘The sescentenary of the Ja- 
giellonian University at Cra- 
cow will be marked by a fes- 
tival in honour of Polish 
science and culture in gener- 
al; the important part played 
by the University in Polish 
history will make the anniver- 
sary one of the main events 
in the celebrations of Po- 
land’s Millennium. 

Though the main ceremony 
will not take place till 1964, 
preparations have been under 
way for some time. Apart from 
the formal celebrations, there 
will also be academic and 
scientific congresses, special 
publications and exhibitions. 

Young people will be play- 
ing an active part in confer- 
ences on such subjects as 
youth organizations and tech- 


nology, exhibitions, a spar- 
takiad and, of course, the 
Juvenalia. 


As for publications, a total 
of 429 printers’ sheets is being 
planned, covering such sub- 
jects as the history of the 
University, monographs, port- 
raits of famous scholars, source 
studies, bibliographies and 
catalogues, albums and guide- 
books, and commemorative 
publications from the various 
departments. 


POLISH SCHOLARS IN EGYPT 


Warsaw University has open- 
ed a Mediterranean Archae- 
ology Station in Cairo. Its di- 
rector is Professor Kazimierz 
Michalowski. 

The Station is undertaking 
diggings in Tel-Atrib and Pal- 
myra, and studying the relics 
of Mediterranean, Egyptian 
and Greek cultures in Egypt. 

Apart from the permanent 
staff, there are also young 
egyptologists, archaeologists, 


numismatologists and epigra- 
phists, who have been given 
special scholarships to work 
at the Station. 
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of Warsaw (1807-1815), the so-called Main 
Archives, the oldest state archive in Poland 
in the modern sense of the word, were ‘set 
up in 1808; in the Austrian-occupied part 
of Poland national archives were established 
in Cracow; and in the Prussian zone state 
archives were kept in Wroclaw, Szczecin, 
Poznan and Gdansk. 

During the hostilities of World War I Pol- 
ish archives suffered considerable damage. 
When national independence was regained in 
1918 +a special branch of the administration 
was formed to organize a network of archives 
and begin the work of classification, index- 
ing, etc. 

The campaign of 1939 and the Second 
World War in general had disastrous con- 
sequences for Polish archive collections. The 
Education Archives and the Treasury Ar- 
chives, two rich collection of documents went 
up in flames in 1939. This was only a pre- 
lude to what was to come, for soon 
the Nazi forces of occupation, carrying 
out their brutal policy of wholesale de- 
struction, began to remove all Polish ar- 
chives to the Reich. In 1944, during the 
Warsaw Uprising, the priceless collections of 
the Main Archives, the Archives of Old 
Records, the Archives of Modern Records, the 
City of Warsaw Archives and other Warsaw 
archives were destroyed by fire. After the 
fall of the Uprising the notorious Ver- 
brennungskommando (“Fire Commando”) 
systematically set fire to all the remaining 
collections of historical documents that had 
survived the fighting. The losses suffered 
by the Warsaw archives and collections of 
manuscripts in libraries were listed in 
a three-volume work published a few years 
ago by the Central Board of State Archives. 
Grievous damage was also suffered by 
archives in Poznan and in the Regained 
Territories. 

Almost immediately after Poland’s libera- 
tion Polish archivists started the laborious 
work of conserving what had escaped de- 
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POLISH ARCHIVES 


struction and recovering materials removed 
to Germany a difficult task which was 
largely successful. In addition, many Polish 
records which had been scattered all over 
Germany were secured by the Soviet Army 
and returned later by the Soviet Govern- 
ment. 

In spite of these acute losses, the present 
ellections of Polish archives are quite sub- 
stantial both quantitatively and qualitatively. 
They include many documents of national 
importance saved from the Crown Archives 
and the Crown Chancellery Archives, as well 
as other State records of the old Poland, 
the Duchy of Warsaw and the Polish King- 
dom (1815-1830); to this should be added the 
records of the Russian, Austrian and Prussian 
occupying authorities, and archives of the 
inter-war period (1918-1939), the Nazi 
occupation, and People’s Poland. Following 
} the social transformation which took place 
in Poland after the last war, the state ar- 
chives received several collections of aristo- 
cratic family records as well as the papers 
of some large capitalist enterprises and 
mining concerns etc. 


Among the documents kept in state 
achives now, mention should be made of 
the original copy of the Constitution of the 
Third of May records relating to the 
Uprisings of 1830/31 and 1863/64. The ar- 
chives in the Regained Territories, in Gdarisk, 
Opole, Wroclaw, Szczecin and other towns, 
@ntain a wealth of important material 
bringing out the historical connexion of these 
lands with Poland. 

The present network of archives is ad- 
Ministered by the Central Board of State 
Archives at the Ministry of Higher Educa- 
tion. It exercises control over central archives 
leated in Warsaw and over 17 voivodship 
atthives. The central archives comprise: (1) 
the Main Archives of Old Records, a depos- 
itory of the documents of the central author- 
ities up to 1918, (2) the Archives of Modern 
Records, keeping documents from 1918, (3) 
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ASIAN TOUR 


The Polish pianist, Ryszard 
Bakst, returned in May from 
a 3months tour of the Far 
East. Altogether he gave 46 
concerts in Japan, Indonesia 
and India exclusively devoted 
to Chopin. 

Bakst has received invita- 
tions to play in Israel and 
again in India. 


A Committee for Research 
into the Problems of Poles 
Abroad has been set up at the 
Polish Academyeof Sciences. 
Its Chairman is Professor Ta- 
deusz CieSlak. 


The Committee, which in- 
tends to maintain close con- 
tacts with Polish scientific 
centres abroad will, apart 
from research, help to prepare 
an enuual, published by the 
‘Polonia’ Association, to deal 
with problems connected 
with Poles abroad; it will 
also help the Association to 
bring out bibliegraphic and 
archival studies. The commit- 
tee’s aim is eventually to set 
up a single centre for research 
into these problems. One of 
its jobs will be the organiza- 
tion of scientific congresses; 
plans here include a congress 
in Poznan, in association with 
the Western Institute, concern- 
ed with the problems of Pol- 
ish emigrés in Germany, and 
another, in Gdafsk, on emi- 
grés in the Baltic countries. 
A ‘similar congress dealing 
with Poles in Canada is also 
being planned in connection 
with the projected visit of 
Dr. W. Turek, the Director of 
a Polish scientific institute in 
Canada. 


At the inaugural meeting of 
the Committee, Professor Jé- 
zef Skrzypek read a lecture 
on the history of the Polish 
language press in the United 
States. 
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BOHR AND EINSTEIN 


“As far as my personal con- 
victions were concerned, I 
have to admit that in my 
time at Princeton, I was more 
influenced by Bohr than’ Ein- 
stein on the question of the 
fundamentals of quantum me- 
chanics — even though Ein- 
stein often tried to explain 
his way of thinking. Now, 
five years after his death, I 
consider that it was Einstein 


who was probably right. 
However, problems connected 
with the fundamentals of 


quantum meéchanics are ex- 
tremely difficult. Physics today 
are’so complicated that any- 
one who learns it well and 
becomes attached to it will 
remain a physicist for all-time 
and only tackle problems con- 
nected with its fundamentals 
as a sideline. On the other 
hand these problems are quite 
inaccessible to philosophers. 
That is why their opinions 
and arguments strike physi- 
cists as unintelligible gibber- 
ish. Unfortunately, we all re- 
member the jubilation with 
which some philosophers a few 
years ago greeted the debunk- 
ing of Einstein, Bohr, Pau- 
ling and other physicists of 
whom they disapproved. For- 
tunately those days are over.” 


Leopold Infeld 
in Przeglad Kulturalny 


BOOKS FROM ENGLAND 


Last Spring the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press put on an exhi- 
bition of books in Cracow. Al- 
together there were about 500 
books dealing with philosophy, 
painting, music, technology, 
medicine, economics, mathe- 
matics and biology. 
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the Archives of Mechanical Documentation, ? 
which collect photographs, films and re. mater 
cordings of historical importance. nal th 
The voivodship archives also have gene 
16 branches in larger towns, some of which ming 
possess very valuable collections of municipal |" 
records from early times (Torun for in-|°™" : 
stance has some twelfth-century documents). laillen 
In addition the voivodship archives supervise} Wi 
75 district archives, which collect valuable|ed, b: 
regional material. operat 
The state archives employ in all some/tie P< 
450 people with academic qualifications an¢|!stern 
some 250 subsidiary staff. spons¢ 


Apart from the above-mentioned archives,|_ 4’ 
there are also three autonomous collections: !V In 
the Archives of the Ministry of Foreign ! be 
Affairs, the Archives of the Ministry of Home |/* ® 
Affairs and. the Central Military Archives, |i0 Wé 
administered directly by the ministries con-|‘hivis 
cerned. Then there are the archives of the Weste! 
Polish Academy of Sciences, which specialize *tat 
in material relating to the history of Polish Mer 
scholarship. Many valuable manuscripts are ™ Pal 
also kept in large libraries, such as the Na- 
tional Library, the Ossolineum Library in 
Wroclaw, the Jagiellonian Library in Cra-! 
cow, etc. A great deal of interesting source 
material is to be found, too, in church and SCUL 
monastery archives administered by the ec- 
clesiastical authorities. H 


The regulations governing Polish archive * * 
collections are very liberal and provide for "*"% 
easy access to both Polish and foreign schol- “8 
ars; in 1959 some 3,500 people were register- which 
ed in their reading rooms. All documents up “© ‘ 
till 1944 inclusive can be studied freely. The "® ¢ 
number of foreign historians from eastern Much 
and western Europe as well as the United whick 
States availing themselves of these services|“ * 
is steadily growing. rm 

Besides providing reading room facilities! 1, 
the staff of the archive collections themselves strike 
engage in research and prepare micro-films 
upon request by academic bodies in Poland 
and abroad. 
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SCULPTURE SINCE THE WAR 


itation, Polish archives publish historical source 
nd re.(material both in their own specialized jour- 
nal the Archeion and in other periodicals. 

hava Considerable effort, too, is put into organ- 

.. ling exhibitions, lectures, radio and tele- 
which vision programmes and into the archives’ 
inicipal own contribution to the celebrations of the 


ala Millennium of the Polish State. 
pervise Wide international contacts are maintain- 


aluable|ed, based, in some cases, on mutual co- 
gperation agreements. The Central Board of 
| some|the Polish State Archives is a member of the 
ns an@|iternational Council of Archives, a body 
sponsored by UNESCO. 


rchives,| A Polish delegation will participate in the 
actions: !V International Congress of Archives, due 
Foreign '0 be held in Stockholm in August. Next 
f Home |year a “round-table” conference is to be held 
chives, in Warsaw, which will be attended by ar- 
es con-|thivists from most countries of eastern and 
of the Western Europe. Poland also has a repre- 
ecialize sentative on the Editorial Committee of the 
Polish international journal Archivum, published 
pts are in Paris. 
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ch and SCULPTURE SINCE THE WAR 

the ec- 
HE comprehensive exhibition of Polish 

archive scuplture 1945-1960, which opened in 


idle tor | Rarsaw in May, was conceived as a well- 
1 schol-'Dalanced retrospective review of an art form 
egister- Which has an interesting tradition and many 
ents up fine exponents in Poland. Preparations for 
ly. The tle exhibition were lengthy and required 
eastern Much hard work by selecting committees 
United|Which chose 410 works by more than 
services|00 sculptors. Selectors aimed at objectivity 
in their choice, and the exhibition, therefore, 
acilities showed clearly the diversity of present day 
zt wel artistic trends, as well as the often quite 
age striking contrasts between generations, which 
‘he " ‘inn hot only interpret the continuity of national 
” tradition in entirely different ways, but also 
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COMPOSER'S AWARD 

Grazyna Bacewicz has won 
the third prize of the Inter- 
national Tribunal of Compos- 
ers for her Music for String 
Orchestra, Trumpet and Per- 
cussion. First prize went to 
Humphrey Searle (England) 
and second to Erick Back 
(Sweden). 


TUPPENNY HUMANISTS 


“It is a step backwards if 
a teacher, absorbed in Homer 
and Ovid, Sophocles and Ho- 
race, does not realize that the 
pupil, who begins school to- 
day, will, when he leaves it 
10—12 years from now, be en- 
tering a completely different 
world. He will be an illiter- 
ate — and with a one-track 
mind at that — if the organ- 
ization and syllabus of to- 
day’s general school is sub- 
ject to the whims of the kind 
of people: who try to oppose 
humanism to technology. It 
will be impossible for their 
pupils to take any part, active 
or passive, in the solution of 
the main problems involved in 
the humanization of our lives. 

“It is the crudest concep- 
tion of the humanities that 
informs anyone who imagines 
that construing Latin or Greek 
can contribute to the solution 
of the humanist problems of 
our age. Indeed two of the 
world’s most beautiful legends 
are those of Daedalus and Ica- 
rus and of Prometheus. Nei- 
ther of these myths, which 
generations of schoolboys have 
translated into their native 
tongues, can be reduced in 
a modern school to a problem 
of fidelity of translation. And 
the reason is that in these 
and similar myths can be 
found the age-old longing of 
man to improve his life, to 
humanize it through techno- 
logy.” 

From Ignacy Szaniawski’s book 

Polytechnical Education 

and Manual Work 
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NEW CALCULATING. MACHINES 


The Nuclear Research Cen- 
tre in Swierk near. Warsaw 
has just put into daily oper- 
ation ‘Solartron Space 30’ — 
an automatic calculator impor- 
ted from England. It will be 
of great help in designing Po- 
land’s second reactor. 

In the Swierk Institute of 
Reactor Engineering the con- 
struction of an analogous ma- 
chine, equipped with an auto- 
matic scale adjuster, is now 
being completed. 


RESEARCH IN WROCLtAW 


Wroclaw, a city with eight 
different institutions of higher 
education and more than 2,000 
senior and junior research 
staff, is the most important 
academic centre in Poland's 
Western Territories. Teaching 
is only part of the work of 
Wroclaw scholars, as they are 
also engaged in research at 
the fourteen centres of the 
Polish Academy of Sciences 
in their city. 

The Institute of Immuno- 
logy and Experimental Thera- 
py, founded and headed until 
his death in 19354 by the world- 
famous haematologist, Pro- 
fessor Ludwik Hirszfeld; 

The Anthropology Centre 
of the Polish Academy of 
Sciences which is preparing 
an anthropological map of 
Europe; 

A brar.ch of the Academy’s 
Institute of Mathematics pub- 
lishes four out of seven math- 


ematical journals appearing 
in Poland. 
The Structural Research 


Centre of the Academy’s In- 
stitute of Physical Chemistry 
which has some notable achie- 
vements to its credit. In the 
course of ten years its re- 
search staff has published 
same 190 papers. During the 
last three years the results 
of this work were reported 


at Congresses of Chemistry 
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differ in their understanding of the contem- 
porary spirit. 

As usual in exhitibions of this type, the 
personalities of outstanding sculptors stood 
out most clearly and vividly against the 
varied background. Thus, the exhibition was 
an attempt at artistic confrontation in the 
broadest sense of the word. This was the 
first time so full a display had been organ- 
ized in Poland and the opportunities for 
comparison this offered led to some im- 
portant revaluations and changes in estab- 
lished ideas. 

The first striking impression made by the 
sculptures was of the wide range of interests 
of the artists. The exhibition included works 
created in the academic or naturalist tradi- 
tion as well as some highly controversial 
modern abstract sculptures. Within this wide 
range, differences between generations were 
clearly apparent. Artistic expression, lan- 
guage of form and imagination are after all 
largely dependent on the artist’s education 
and on the epoch in which his conscious- 
ness is moulded — processes, which usually 
take place in his youth. 

If this is kept in mind, the dialectics of 
changing artistic currents will be found much 
easier to understand. This was after all an 
exhibition in which some participants were 
over eighty years old; Xawery Dunikowski, 
for instance, the greatest Polish sculptor of 
the 20th century, who is very closely linked 
with the symbolist movement of the first 
decades of our century. Not much younger 
than Dunikowski are such artists as the 
interesting, decorative sculptor Jan Szczep- 
kowski, who drew early inspiration from 
cubism, or Stanislaw Rzecki, one of the most 
vivid personalities in Polish artistic circles 
before the first World War. Side by side with 
these were artists of the middle and younget 
generations, and even some who might be 
called beginners, since they graduated from 
art school quite recently. This diversity gave 
the exhibition a specific flavour that perhaps 











ontem- | disposed to reflection and generalization 
rather than precise evaluation of individual 
pe, the artists. 


| Stood It also seemed clear from the exhibition 
ist the as a whole that the prevailing artistic trend 
Dn WF | ve broadly interpreted faithfulness to 
in the reality, for the majority of the sculptures 
as the shown were decidedly representational in 
organ | character. This trend expressed itself, how- 
les for} iver, in a number of widely differing ways. 
. = Thus, on .the one hand, we had realism, or 
estab- een naturalism; on the other, an 
attempt at a sculptural synthesis of form, 
by the} something which has little to do with the 
iterests f reproduction of nature, but rather with its 
_ works} transformation or — in some cases — with 
: tradi- the creation of a vision dependent on nature 
rversial only to a small extent. The works within 
is wide} this category sometimes verge on realism, 
iS Were} smetimes on abstraction. Their use of 
1, lan-f artistic allusion makes their intellectual 
fter all content richer and more complex, and helps 
ucation§ them to avoid that oversimplification which 
\SClOUS-§ impoverishes all genuine creative work and 
usually} deprives art of the mystery that is its great- 
est enchantment. 
ctics of 
d much 
all an 
is were 
kowski, 
ptor of 
’ linked 


It is the second group — those artists 
whose work is representational — who to me, 
tt any rate, revealed the highest merit 
with artistic values closely linked to hu- 
Manistic values. Theirs is an art which 
lakes up a definite attitude towards the 

first world and through the artistic medium ex- 
- presses the voice of mankind. Nevertheless, 
pi # I have already mentioned, this group, 
a though the largest in the exhibition and 

oa atistically the most important, is by no 
n ost} means uniform. It takes in such sculptors, for 
oe imstance, as Stanislaw Horno-Poplawski, 
= Pi Whom we need not hesitate to call a declared 
de wit} relist (for his portrait sculptures, so direct 
youngetl and full of character); Zofia Wozna, whose 
ight be Poetic, intense, deeply human work, with its 
-d froMisnthesizing precision of form, is one of the 
ity gavel greatest revelations of this exhibition; Anna 
perhapiiDebska, who sculpts animals with un- 
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in Paris, Montreal, Geneva, 
London, Kiev ar.d Munich. 

And now some details about 
a few outstanding Wroclaw 
scientists. 

The mathematics school of 
Professor Hugo Steinhaus is 
well known and the methods 
used by him in the applicat- 
ions of mathematics have won 
wide recognition. Professor 
Steinhaus is also the editor 
of the periodical Studia Mathe- 
matica, 

Professor Wiodzimierz Trze- 
biatowski, head of the Chair 
of Inorgar.ic Chemistry at the 
Wrociaw Institute of Techno- 
logy works in the field of 
intermetallic compounds, 

Professor Stanislaw Bac 
does research into peateries 
and the water balance; Pro- 
fessor Tadeusz Baranowski 
investigates biologically active 
enzymes and proteins; Pro- 
fessor Hugo Kowarzyk works 
on blood = § coagulation, ard 
perspective vectocardiography 
(his contributions have been 
reported on at Medical Con- 
gresses in Boston, Copenha- 
gen, Philadelphia and Wroc- 
taw); Professor Edward Mar- 
ezewski is concerned with 
fields of mathematics connect- 
ed with the measure theory 
and the probability calculus; 
Professor Jerzy J. Skowrofn- 
ski is an expert on the high 
voltage theory; Professor Bo- 
lestaw Swietochowski investi- 
gates crop rotation; and Pro- 
fessor Henryk Tesseyre, a 
geologist, carries out research 
in the Sudeten Mountains. 


+ ppg ON CONTEMPORARY 


On taking up his post as 
Scientific Secretary of the 
Social Sciences Section of the 
Polish Academy of Sciences, 
Professor Stefan Zétkiew- 
ski described to the daily 
Trybuna Ludu (No. 84) some 
of the work facing this de- 
partment. 
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“The Social Sciences Section 
is organized along modern 
scientific lines and coordina- 
tes the work of several spec- 
ialized institutes, research 
units and inter-sectional study 
groups. It is important to 
remember in this context that 
the Polish Academy of Scien- 
ces, with its various sections 
and committees, has been giv- 
en the task of planning and 
co-ordinating all scientific re- 
search in Poland. 

“As a product of historical 
development the Social Scien- 
ces Section reflects the gene- 
ral state of the humanities in 
Poland. It comprises the im- 
portant institutes of Philoso- 
phy and Sociology, History, 
Literary Research, History 
and Theory of Art, History of 
Material Culture (archaeology, 
ethnography) and Law; there 
are also many other research 
units that could not have 
existed before the war. It 
should, however, be pointed 
out that social practice, i.e., 
the social, economic, and cul- 
tural policy of the govern- 
ment cannot benefit fully 
from the Section’s theoretical 
achievements, because these 
are still insufficiently linked 
with the growing needs of 
everyday life. We are short 
of well-established research 
centres in the field of socio- 
logy, as practical field work 
started barely three years ago; 
the same is largely true of 
economics, education, and 
psychology. 

“During the next five-year 
development plan for research 
we intend to make use of the 
material and organizational 
resources of the Social Scien- 
ces Sectior. primarily to build 
up such disciplines as phi- 
losophy, economics, sociology, 
education and psychology. We 
want to restore the proper 
balance between documenta- 
tion and the study of sources, 
and original research, particu- 
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parallelled charm; and finally Alina Szapocz. 
nikow who, in her Mary Magdalene, he 
Striving Upwards and her dramatic and rest. 
less forms which seem so far removed from 
figurative precision, reaches a point where 
reality verges on abstraction. 

Lastly, there was a third, also quite 
numerous, group of sculptors wholly de 
dicated to non-figurative art, whose aim is 
bare form free from any realistic associations, 
An interesting group; interesting in the first 
place when viewed as an artistic experiment 
relating abstract art to the applied arts, 
seeking expression in architecture, experi- 
menting in new materials. All these are signs 
of the birth of new ideas, symptomatic of the 
emergence of the twentieth-century style. Of 
course much of what is involved in this pro- 
cess is controversial and open to discussion; 
but this is perhaps unavoidable in a period 
of change and development. 

The range of artistic problems to which 
the exhibition “Fifteen Years of Polish 
Sculpture” gave expression are no doubt far 
grounds for hoping for further successful 
more complex than such a short survey can 
suggest. I have therefore only tried to draw 
attention to a few points which strike me as 
the most important. It seems clear, in con- 
clusion that the present diversity of artistic 
trends in Poland has made for much interest- 
ing and, in some cases, excellent sculpture. 
Judging by this exhibition there are good 
developments. 


Ignacy Witz 


PLAYS AND PLAYWRIGHTS 


AST autumn Obrona Ksantypy (In De 

fence of Xanthippe) a comedy by the 
Polish poet and dramatist Ludwik Hieronim 
Morstin was performed in Schleswig, am 
attractive German town on the Danish 
border. In this play Morstin defends Socrates 
spouse, much maligned by her contempo 
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raries and later writers. Xanthippe’s name 
has come down through the centuries as 
asynonym of shrewishness. Morstin resolved 
to examine this myth and shows two eter- 
nally opposed approaches to life: the man’s 
insatiable philosophical inquisitiveness and 
the woman’s practical common-sense concern 
for the world, and bitter love for her 
husband. 


Morstin is a descendant of a family that 
has given Poland seven eminent writers 
since the 17th century. He is not only a poet 
and a dramatist, but also an authority on 
ancient Greece, a fact that was appreciated 
by the critics, who came for the Schleswig 
premiere from Germany, Denmark, and 
Austria, and gave the play a very warm 
reception. 

The Poles are a sceptical nation — partic- 
ularly with regard to their own achievements. 
Although for the last twenty years In De- 
fence of Xanthippe has belonged in the 
classical repertoire and is greatly liked in 
Poland, although it was successfully pro- 
duced in Greece and Czechoslovakia, its 
néw success abroad took theatrical circles 
by. surprise. This is small wonder in view 
of the critics traditional reserve towards the 
domestic product. And yet, since the war, 
many Polish plays have been staged abroad, 
at times with. considerable success. For 
instance, Jaroslaw Iwaszkiewicz’s Lato 
w Nohant, (Summer in Nohant), a play about 
Chopin’s relationship with Georges Sand, 
met with a good reception in several coun- 
tries. In the years 1949-1953 Niemcy (The 
Germans), by Leon Kruczkowski, was pro- 
duced’ in Germany, England, France, Italy, 
Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, Jugoslavia, Hun- 
gary and even Japan; a new play by Krucz- 
Kowski, Pierwszy dzien wolnogci (The First 
Day of Freedom), was favourably reviewed 
in the Journal de Genéve and its performance 
by the Wybrzeze Theatre from Gdansk in the 
Théatre des Nations was received with 
interest by the Paris critics. Jerzy Broszkie- 
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larly into contemporary. pro- 
blems. We shall also strive to 
prepare new textbooks, more 
in keeping with present-day 
requirements. Special empha- 
sis will be laid or training 
scientific personnel and on 
developing the work of two 
newly established bodies — 
the Committee of Economic 
and Social Studies on People’s 
Poland, and the Committee of 
Contemporary Culture... Talks 
are at present being held 
with some of our clients, as 
we might call them, e.g. the 
Perspective Planning Commis- 
sion which wants us to exa- 
mine the cultural needs of 
the public, the Technological 
Council, the Committee for 
Architecture and Town Plan- 
ning, etc. We want to pay 
particular attention to the 
evolution of a Socialist cons- 
ciousness resulting from ob- 
jective political, economic and 
social conditior.s, and espec- 
ially from planned educatio- 
nal work. But we shall not 
confine ourselves to the mere 
registration of facts — it will 
be part of our work to find 
out ways of encouraging chan- 
ges of social consciousness. 
This means that we must deal 


with the popularization of 
culture, with reading, the 
press, radio, and _ television, 


trying to select the best cul- 
tural values in accordance 
with the desired and planned 
direction of change. The need 
therefore arises for uniformity 
in the criteria of choice made 
by experts in various. bran- 
ches of science. The best basis 
on which to make a uniform 
assessment of various pheno- 
mena is Marxist methodology. 


INTERNATIONAL PRIZE-WINNERS 

This number of our maga- 
zine contains reproductions 
of the works of two Polish 
artists who have _ received 
awards this autumn at inter- 
national exhibitions of con- 
temporary art. 
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THREAT TO CINEMAS 


“Are Poland’s cinemas also 
in danger?” asks the weekly 
Polityka. It says that 1957 was 
the peak year for einema 
attendance with 231.7 million 
passing through the box offi- 
ce. By 1959 this figure had fal- 
len to 195.5 million. During 
the same period the number 
of shows rose from 1,346.8 to 
1,417.2 million. New cinemas 
were also opened — over a 100 
in 19659. 

More cinemas, more shows, 
less cinema-goers. What is the 
answer? Perhaps it may be 
found, partly at least, in the 
number of television licences 
which rose from 22,100 at the 
end of 1957 to 238,400 at the 
end of 1959. 


BRECHT PREMIERE 


One of the highlights of 
the present theatre season was 
the presentation of Bertold 
Brecht’s Galiléo by the Slo- 
wacki Theatre in Cracow. The 
ideological and moral ferment 
of this play has already cap- 
tivated audiences in New 
York, where Charles Laughton 
Played Galileo, and in Berlin 
(Ernst Buseh); recently Ber- 
nald Miles played the rdéle in 
the London premiére at the 
Mermaid Theatre. Now Cra- 
cow, too, has the opportunity 
of seeing this fascinating 
work, the part of Galileo being 
played by Eugeniusz Fulde. 


MUSEUM RARITY 


The Curai Palace of Krosno 
possesses a museum rarity: 
models of oil-derricks and 
some of the oil equipment from 
the times of Ignacy Lukasie- 
wicz, the inventor of the oil- 
lamp. It was in a nearby vil- 
lage that 108 years ago Luka- 
siewicz built, by hand, the 


first derrick for rock oil dril- 
ling in the world, called ‘Fra- 
nek’. 
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wicz’s play Imiona wladzy (The Names of 
Power), produced in Paris, provoked a lively 
discussion between J. Lemarchand, the 
theatre critic of Figaro Litteraire, and his 
colleagues from other papers. Two theatres 
in Vienna are now successfully playing 
a comedy by A.M. Swinarski, and works by 
Roman Brandstaetter have been produced in 
Austria, Germany and France. 

Perhaps, therefore, it would be useful to 
say a little more about contemporary Pol- 
ish drama im general. The following re- 
marks do not pretend to be an exhaustive 
account, but rather a brief outline of certain 
trends and topics most often dealt with. 

During the Occupation, the Polish resist- 
ance movement held a competition for the 
best play by a young writer. It was a strange 
kind of competition, for the names of the 
prize-winning authors, had to be kept secret 
for conspiratorial reasons. Only after the end 
of the war was it possible to announce 
publicly that the prizes had gone to the 
talented poet Anna Swirszczyriska for 
a tragi-comedy Smieré Orfeusza (Orpheus’ 
Death), to Jerzy Zawieyski for a psycho- 
logical play Rozdroza milogci (The Cross- 
Roads of Love), and to Tadeusz Gaycy for 
Homer i Orchidea (Homer and Orchideia). 
These writers chose subjects from Greek 
mythology, or, in the case of Zawieyski, the 
Bible, because this enabled them to express 
contemporary. problems in metaphorical 
guise. Orpheus’ Death, for instance, sym- 
bolizes the struggle against death that was 
an everyday experience of the Occupation, 
and at the same time shows the destructive- 
ness of time both in nature and in human 
life. Homer and Orchideia was written by the 
twenty-year-old Gaycy who, in the spring of 
1944, together with some friends, performed 
a feat of fantastic courage: he put in- 
scriptions in Polish on the Copernicus monu- 
ment in Warsaw almost in sight of the Ger- 
man police, only to die several months later 
during the Warsaw Uprising of 1944. The 
heroine of Homer and Orchideia is a young 
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gf, Orchideia, who fights against over 
whelming odds to save her betrothed, Homer. 
in Mqz doskonaly (A Perfect Man) Zawieyski 
deals with the story of Job, seeing in it a pro- 
fund analogy to the fate of the burnt out 
gd ravaged Warsaw of 1944. 


In this way a Polish school of poetical 
drama was born. Close to this movement was 
Stefan Flukowski, who wrote a charming 
piece about Columbus’ egg and devoted 
another of his plays to a defence of the laws 
of hospitality and a condemnation of na- 
tionalist xenophobia, borrowing his plot from 
the story of Odysseus and the Phaeacians. 
Roman Brandstaetter, particularly in his 
Powrét syna marnotrawnego (The Return of 
the Prodigal), a play about Rembrandt, also 
approaches the poetic theatre. 


Some of these dramatists came under the 
influence of Jerzy Szaniawski, a lonely and 
original thinker and one of the most interest- 
ing of contemporary dramatists. Szaniawski, 
who began to write during the First World 
War, at first produced ironic, irreverent 
comedies, such as Murzyn (The Negro), 
asatire on modern education, or Ewa (Eve); 
in their scepticism the plays are reminiscent 
of Anatol France. In his later work Szaniaw- 
ski subtly contrasts truth and legend, reality 
and the myths woven around it. In Dwa 
teatry (Two Theatres), written after the 
Second World War, he took as his subject 
the eternal controversy between two methods 
of cognition: the empirical one and the other 
one, that finds an unexpressed mystery — 
a “margin” of uncertainty, demanding 
constant probing — in even the most unam- 
biguous subjects. Szaniawski was also one of 
the first Polish writers to master the art of 
writing radio plays. 

The search after truth under the appear- 
ance of illusion is used by Szaniawski to 
defend certain moral values, since an error 
of judgement is often linked with a wrong. 

problems, although differently con- 
ceived, are the preoccupation of Leon Krucz- 
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NEW FILMS 


Paris and Warsaw saw the 
recent premiéres of Robert 
Menegoz’ La milliéme fenétre. 
In thif film Barbara Kwiat- 
kowsk& ‘(of Eve Wents to 
Sleep) #igys one Gf the maith 
parts opposite Pit¥te Fresnay. 

Another new “iim being 
shown in Poland is Spotkante 
w mroku (Meeting in the 
Dark). It was direetéd 
Wanda Jakubowska (of The 
Last Stage) and is a B®lish- 
East German co-production. 


EXPERIMENT 


An interesting experiment 
is taking place in one of the 
districts of Warsaw Voivod- 
ship. In an effort to stimulate 
the cultural life of the pro- 
vinces, cultural centres have 
been attached to the village 
schools with admission open 
to everybody — not just the 
schoolchildren. These centres 
are equipped with T.V. and 
wireless sets, gramophones, 
and libraries. Magazine subs- 
criptions have been taken out 
and there will be foreign 
languages lessons. The cen- 
tres are run mainly by teach- 
ers who have first gone 
through aé_ special training 
course. 


FORTY YEARS OF THE INSTITUTE 
OF GEOLOGY 


The 40th anniversary of the 
foundation of the Institute of 
Geology is a good opportunity 
for recalling some of its past 
achievements. 

In the inter-war period the 
Institute concentrated on pro- 
blems of regional geology, 
petrography, and regional pa- 
leontology. Research projects 
started with the classical geo- 
logical regions of Poland — 
the Swietokrzyskie (Holy 
Cross) Mountains, Upper Sile- 
sia, and the Karpaty (the Car- 
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pathians) Mountains, were of 
particular interest to mining 
and industry. During’ that 
time a number of economically 
very valuable discoveries were 
made. These included de- 
posits of pyrites, phosphorites, 
and natural gas. 

After the country’s libera- 
tion in 1945, the Institute en- 
tered into a new period of 
its activity. At first, due to 
extensive war damage work 
was confined to the current 
requirements of industry, mi- 
ning and building. As a scien- 
tific and advisory centre it 
eo-operated with 35 mining or 
industrial enterprises. 


This co-operation was of 
tremendous importance. For 
instance, in the narrow field 
of engineering geology alone, 
geological documentation was 
prepared for about 300 con- 
struction sites, including the 
important Lenin Iron and 
Steel Works, the Bierut Iron 
and Steel Works, and the 
Wierzbica Cement Plant. 

At the end of 1952 the Cen- 
tral Office of Geology was 
set up, and geological depart- 
ments were orgar.ized at var- 
ious ministries and in local 
administrative bodies. The 
State Institute of Geology, 
renamed the Institute of Geo- 
logy, remained, however, the 
only large research centre, 
the backbone, as it were, of 
Polish geology. 

Under the new organizatio- 
nal pattern, the Institute was 
to conduct a basic ir.vestiga- 
tion of the country’s geologi- 
cal structure and an initial 
survey of deposits, aimed at 
extending the country’s raw 
material basis. 

Recent research has been 
directed towards the study 
of the deep geological struct- 
ure of Northern Poland and 
the regions South-East of the 
Swietokrzyskie Mountains, 
based on geophysical measure- 
ment. and drillings, and on 
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kowski. This writer gained a name for him. 
self before the war with two bold novek 
written in a rebellious Marxist spirit: Ko. 
dian i cham (Kordian and the Boor) anj 
Pawie pidra (Peacock’s Feathers). After th: 
war, which he spent in an officers’ prisoner. 
of-war camp, Kruczkowski began to writ 
exclusively for the theatre and establishe 
his reputation with two plays in particula, 
One, Niemcy (The Germans), depicts th 
moral conflict of an intellectual in early 
post-war Germany. The other, The First Da 
of Freedom, his latest work, opens in Marc 
1945 and shows a group of Polish offices 
liberated from a_ prisoners-of-war camp, 
Conflicts among them spring from profound 
differences in their interpretation of freedom 
and the goals it can serve: for some it is an 
opportunity for revenge and a wild spree 
for others — a great test of human dignity. 
There is also a character, for whom — para- 
doxically enough — captivity means freedom 
from the burden of material worries and 
family problems. 

Among dramatists of the older generation 
mention should be made of Adam Tarn, who 
in a striking play, Zwykla sprawa (An 
Ordinary Affair), shows different aspects of 
reality through the deliberations of a jury. 


The meaning of freedom, related to the 
problem of power, also finds its reflection in 
Jerzy Broszkiewicz’s The Names of Power 
and in his comedy Jonasz i blazen (Jonah and 
the Fool). The former is really one lom 
discussion on the essential nature of powe 
and its relation to Man, placed in three 
historical settings. In Jonah and the Foo 
a tiny state, whose ridiculous rulers ar 
trying to save their prestige, grants asylum 
to a scientist persecuted by some big powels 
only in order to abandon him as quickly # 
possible as soon as the slighest pretext i 
found. The situation is saved however by 
the Fool. 


Young people, their life, customs ané 
morals are another subject of interest to Pok 
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ish playwrights. In Maturzysci (The Matric- 
ates), Zdzislaw Skowronski shows an am- 
bitious, independent boy, trying to find his 











way among the thorny problems of the epoch 
In Studnia (The Well) Tymoteusz Karpowicz, 
a poet and dramatist from Wroclaw, tries 
toshow “the thinness of the walls” separating 
adolescent delinquents from the world of 
those who look after them. This play, as well 
as an interesting first effort by Karol 
Obidniak, a young Ldédz actor, is concerned 
with the birth of a new kind of morality and 
the necessity for finding “a clear current” 
in the frightening complexites of life. 
Equally interesting is Alina Auderska’s radio 
play Chcemy byé inni (We Want to Be 
Different), in which the younger generation 
try in vain to free themselves from the 
romanticism of their elders. 


An avant-garde poet, Tadeusz Rdzewicz, 
has recently written an experimental play 
Kartoteka (The Card Index). As in Ionesco’s 
plays, the dramatic plot has no causal con- 
nexion; stage time somersaults backwards 
and forwards; the present “happens” along- 
side the past; a street intrudes into a room; 
dream mingles with reality and the night- 
mare of war with the joy of life. But the 
experimental technique is subordinated to 
a serious purpose — the hero is trying to 
define himself, to find his bearings among 
the moral conflicts and contradictions of the 
age. Perhaps it would be possible to classify 
Rézewicz as an heir to the tradition of the 
Polish avant-garde theatre. 


It was Stanislaw Witkiewicz (who com- 
mitted suicide in September 1939), who forty 
years ago made an attempt to create a new 
theatre, in which a metaphysical emotional 
experience linked back to the Greek drama 
or the mediaval mystery play. Those who 
folowed him in the search for new forms in- 
cluded Tadeusz Peiper, Tytus Czyzewski, 
Jézef Czechowicz and Witold Gombrowicz. 
Although very different writers, they were 
United in their protest against the ossified 
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comprehensive stratigraphical, 
paleontological, petrographical, 
mineralogical, and geochemi- 
cal studies. Results of these 
investigations have been de- 
scribed in 1,450 published pa- 
pers and articles and 430 geolo- 
gical and geophysical maps. 


The crowning achievement 
of this basic research has 
been the discovery of some 
very important new raw ma- 
terial deposits. The list of 
discoveries is a long one: 120 
documented surveys embrace 
nearly all raw materials to 
be found in Poland. Chief 
among them are deposits of 
brown coal, iron ores (parti- 
cularly those recently disco- 
vered near Leczyca), zinc and 
lead ores, salt, phosphorites 
and various rock minerals. 
The discovery of sulphur de- 
posits, near Tarnobrzeg, and 
of copper, near Glogéw in 
Lower Silesia, will give rise 
to new industries. Investigat- 
ions in the field of hydro- 
geology and engineering geo- 
logy, embracing both regio- 
nal and special, as well as 
general issues, also deserve 
mention. 


In future the Institute will 
have to tackle the problem 
of raw materials in short sup- 
ply in Poland, such as oil, 
gas, ard iron-ores. 
But the overall list of the 
needs of the Polish economy 
is much longer than that, and 
though not all of these needs 
are equally urgent, they will 
‘have to be provided for in 
the Institute’s plans of work. 


Thus, in the next few years, 
geological prospecting will be 
concentrated on discovering 
light and rare metals, disper- 
sed and radio-active elements, 
certain raw materials, such 
as various salts (mainly potas- 
sium) and phosphorites, for 
the chemical industry, as well 
as subsidiary raw materials 
for the metallurgical industry. 
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SUDAISTIC MUSEUM 


The Old Temple in Cracow, 
the oldest Jewish temple in 
Poland, has been chosen as 
the home of the first Juda- 
istic Museum in Poland (such 
museums already exist in 
Czechoslovakia and Hungary). 
This beautiful Gothic syna- 
gogue, once famous in Europe, 
during the war was the object 
of barbaric profanation and ex- 
tensive destruction. The scars 
of war have been removed and 
it has been completely restor- 
ed. 

The Judaistic Museum, or 
to give it its official name, 
the Judaistic Department of 
the Cracow Historical Mu- 
seum, will contain not only 
a historical section, but also 
a section describing the mar- 
tyrdom of Polish Jews during 
the war. 


PUPPETS ABROAD 


The most recent of the War- 
saw Lalka Theatre’s successes 
was at the international festi- 
val of puppet theatres in 
Brunswick. The Polish compa- 
ny was given enthusiastic re- 
views by the German press 
and has received invitations to 
appear in West Germany, 
Scadinavia and the United 
States. 


WIELICZKA ANNIVERSARY 


The town of Wieliczka near 
Cracow will be celebrating the 
1000th anniversary of its fa- 
mous salt mine which dates 
back to 955—1025 A.D when 
Salt-mining in this area was 
already well advanced. The 
ceremony which is part of Po- 
land’s Millennium celebrations 
will be held 150 metres under- 
ground in an ancient chamber 
among massive salt pillars 
hewn centuries ago. 





ART AND SCIENCE 


theatrical forms of their time; and in this 
sense their experiments preceded the cop. 
temporary “anti-theatre”. 


Stawomir Mrozek, also one of the heir 
of this avant-garde tradition, has chosen the 
dramatic “grotesque” as his medium. T) 
begin with, his satire is almost traditional and 
only. as the plot unfolds does the spectator 
realize that what he sees on the stage 
really a reflection in a distorting mirror. But 
Mrozek’s plays herald in a new treatment of 
contemporary reality — a subject for a dif. 
ferent article. 


Wojciech Natanson 


“MONSIEUR TETE” 


“HE average cinemagoer thinks of the 

cartoon as something for the children, 
a comic story told in pictures. After all comic 
strips with their crude plot and settings are 
only cartoon films for adult children trans- 
ferred from screen to newspaper. 


But there is also the reverse route — 
from newspaper to screen. This was the path 
once followed by Emil Cohl, the pioneer of 
the animated film in France. Cohl was orig- 
inally a newspaper cartoonist and his films, 
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‘MONSIEUR TETE 


full of engaging formal tricks and subtle 
ideas, have kept their freshness to this day. 

They were aimed at an audience which, 
while amusing itself like children, still re- 
mained adult. Cohl treated the animated 
flm as an inexhaustible opportunity for 
developing in movement and action those 
distinctive symbols, metaphors and allusions 
that are the cartoonist’s stock-in-trade. 

To raise the artistic level of the animated 
film, French film-makers have endowed 
a prize named after Emil Cohl for the best 
cartoon made in France. In 1959 it went to 
Monsieur Téte, a film made by Jan Lenica, 
a young Polish artist and cartoonist, while 
ona visit to France. In addition to this 
supreme honour Monsieur Téte also won the 
Critic's Award at the Tours Festival of short 
films. 

This was not Lenica’s first international 
success as a film-maker; at the Festival held 
in conjunction with the Brussels World 
Fair, two prizes (including the Grand Prix) 
were awarded to cartoons made by Lenica in 
association with Walerian Borowczyk. These 
two films — Dom (The House) and Byl sobie 
tazz (Once Upon a Time) — were free im- 
provizations in which the ingenuity of Le- 
nica’s technique transcended content and 
construction. 

Monsieur Téte, however, is remarkable 
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CHOPIN'S WORKS 


The first volume of the 20- 
volume national edition of the 
works of Chopin, being pre- 
pared by the State Music Pub- 
lishers, will appear this year. 
The source material consists 
of all known manuscripts, co- 
pies and first editions. The 
editor is Jan Ekier, the distin- 
guished pianist. 

There will be two versions: 
one containing comments, re- 
productions of autographs and 
variants, the other only the 
definitive musical scores. 


STUDY OF LOWER SILESIA 


Wroclaw scholars and scien- 
tists have begun work on a 
compendious study of Lower 
Silesia, which will take up 
more than a dozen yolumes. 

This year the first of these 
studies, dealing with agricul- 
ture and geography, will be 
published. They will be follow- 
ed next year by monographs 
on the deposits of lignite in 
Turosz6w and of copper in 
Lubin. 


MAZOWSZE IN FAR EAST 


The statistics of Mazowsze’s 
triumphant tour of the Far 
East are as follows: in North 
Korea — 7 performances 1to 
7,000 spectators; in China 26 
booked performances and 3 
special command performances 
to 102,000 spectators; in Japan 
22 booked performances and 
5 command performances 
to 89,000 spectators (Mazowsze 
also appeared on Japanese te- 
levision). 

The Japanese press dubbed 
the ensemble “flowers of East- 
ern Europe”. The fact that 
Australian, New Zealand and 
Philippine agents wanted Ma- 
zowsze to sign contracts on 
the spot is just another 
measure of the tour’s success. 
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PAST OR FUTURE? 


“Why should we go back 
300 years? We would not learn 
antyhing new about the world 
except perhaps to what extent 
history can transmit a vision 
of reality and to what extent 
art distorts it: while what in- 
terests me first and foremost, 
is whether there has been any 
progress. The conditions pre- 
vailing in the world 300 years 
ago would show me whether 
what I think and do today 
makes any sense at all. The 
past cannot provide any justifi- 
cation for our behaviour, since 
the one is not the outcome of 
the other. It is the future that 
depends on what we do with 
our lives today, and it alone 
can be the affirmation or ne- 
gation of our actions. I could 
prove myself in the future, 
but never in the past.” 


Kazimierz Brandys 
in Nowa Kultura 


Citizen, have your head regu- 
larly cleaned. 


ART AND SCIENCE 


for the perfect balance of these two ee 
ments. The witty and perspicuous screenplay 
is a framework for startling gags an 
sensational formal effects, which can be 
traced chiefly to the Dadaist technique of 
collage. To take one example: as a toast 
master delivers his flowery clichés, we hea 
only the mechanical whirring of a tape 
recorder running backwards, while what we 
see is a cascade of sentimental greeting-canj 
garlands tumbling out of the orator’s mouth, 
The film is a satirical fable on an age-oli 
theme: the individual and the community, 
The hero is involved in a grotesque ad 
venture. His rebellious head leaves its torso 
and gets him into continual conflicts with his 
surroundings. The head makes active pro- 
tests against the various absurdities of our 
life today; it even tries to tidy up the litter 
in other people’s brains, which on the 
inside look just like lumber rooms (thi 
theme was once used by Lenica for one of 
his cartoons). After various adventures, the 
hero lands behind bars with his head as ball 
and chain. The ending is, however, “opti- 
mistic”. Monsieur Téte takes a hammer and 
pounds all unorthodox thoughts out of his 
head and now in harmony with the com 
munity adorns his chest with a constantly 
increasing number of medals. At this mo-}_ 
ment, however, something very peculiar hap 
pens: the hero regains his head, but the 
features of his face gradually dissolve and 
in the end it resembles a wellworn coil 
Here again a drawing in a Polish newspape 
anticipated a metaphor in the film. 


Monsieur Téte is an excellent illustration 
of the proposition that the cartoon film can 
be the most versatile and dynamic form @ 
satirical drawing, and thus funnier than the 
static forms. It can also manage without any 
dialogue, though it must be recorded thal 
Lenica’s film has a brilliant commentaly 
written by none other than Ionesco. 


Naturally animating a satirical drawing 
is a test of its intellectual content. Jokes ané 





LET JOY REIGN SUPREME 


two ele gags by themselves“ cannot take the place - 


reenplay {of a film’s underlying thought in the same 
agS andfway as the funniest “desert island” cartoons 
can belare no substitute for cartoons which explore 
nique of fihe comic side of the inhabited world. Lenica 
@ toast-Ihas to his credit a great many discoveries of 
we hear}ihis kind. And it is precisely this that lies 
at the source of his formal ingenuity, a char- 
acteristic of every branch of his all-round 
work as an artist (he is also a poster designer, 
a book-illustrator and an interior decorator). 
Lenica’s originality has never been a mere 
ity. {pursuit of formal experiment. His is 
a modern art because it deals with modern 

times. 


Tadeusz Polanowski 


“LET JOY REIGN SUPREME” 


FAIR amount has been written in recent 

numbers of Polish Perspectives about 
Wroclaw with its eight institutions of higher 
education and its bracing scientific and 
artistic atmosphere. As for the young people 
of Wroclaw, Wojciech Zukrowski seemed to 
me to hit the nail on the head in his 
“Wroclaw Revisited” (May, 1960): 

“This young generation does not indulge 
in sloppy manifestations of their attachment 
(to Wroclaw); they hide their feelings in 
a curt phrase, a careless gesture. So don’t 
ask them if they love this place. If you 
teally want to find out, just try saying one 
word against Wroclaw”. 

Fortunately there was no need for me to 
tesort to such dangerous methods: I was on 
the jury of the Cultural Festival of Students 
from the Western Territories which was held 
in Wroclaw in May and this event, where the 
limelight was stolen by the vigour and ver- 
satility of the Wroclaw groups, provided the 
best confirmation one could find of the 
feelings of “this young generation”. It also 
showed how well the newest seeds of Polish 
life have taken to this soil. 





Don’t get yourself tied-up to 
anything. 


“StOR” 


Ston (The Elephant), a col- 
lection of humorous writings 
by Stawomir Mrozek, has been 
published in German by the 
publishing house of Karl Han- 
ser in West Berlin. The book, 
two sketches from which were 
printed in Polish Perspectives, 
No. 3, last year, was well re- 
ceived by German critics. 


VAN GOGH IN WARSAW 


Last year an exhibition of 
contemporary Polish art was 
shown in Amsterdam, In re- 
turn museums in Amsterdam 
sent an exhibition of “70 Years 
of Dutch Painting’, which was 
hung in the National Museurn 
in Warsaw. It included five 
paintings by Van Gogh, and 
five by Mondrian, the first 
originals by these painters to 
be seen in Poland. 








CENTENARY OF FIRST POLISH 
POSTAGE STAMP 


N 1815 the Congress of Vienna separated a part of the Pol-” 

ish lands oceupied by Russia and formed a kingdom out of 
it. The Congress Kingdom was united with Russia by a personal 
Union since the Tsar assumed the title of King of Poland. 

Theoretically the Congress Kingdom was granted a consider-" 
able measure of administrative autonomy; in practice, how-" 
ever, during the period of very severe rule by Field-Marshal 
Ivan Paskevich, the Governor appointed by the Tsar, which 
followed the November Insurrection of 1830, Polish administra-: 
tion was entirely subordinated to the central authorities in’ 
St. Petersburg. Only after the death of count Paskevich in 18567 
was this stern policy somewhat relaxed by his successor, prince 
Mikhail Gorchakov. One of the steps taken by Gorchakov was_ 
to remove, on September 1, 1858, the Post Board of the Polish: 
Kingdom from under the authority of the postal department af 
St. Petersburg and place it directly under his own. 

The Post Board quickly made use of this opportunity and, 
on January 1, 1859, introduced provisional envelopes stamped 
by hand for the municipal post in Warsaw, in place of the 
Russian postage stamps hitherto in use. At the same time 
a definite issue of envelopes and postage stamps was prepared. 

Steel plates for the first stamp were made by Henryk Majer, 
an engraver of the Bank of Poland. The stamp was to be de 


1. The first Polish stamp. 

2—4. The set printed for the 160th 
anniversary of the Kosciuszko In- 
surrection (in circulation since 30.XI. 
11954); 40 groszy — the attack of the 


20 groszy — a 40 groszy — i 
hoekey sticks; 60 groszy — skis. 

12—-13. “The I World Chess Cham- 
pionship of the Blind” f 
The position of the hands 


scythe-armed peasants — a _ repro- 
duction of a fragment of ‘“‘Ractawice 
Panorama”, the work of W. Kossak, 
J. Styka ‘and M. Wiewidrski (ori- 
ginally hanging in Lwéw, it will 
soon be housed in a specially built 
rotunda in Wroclaw); 60 groszy — 
“Kosciuszko at Ractawice’”’, after the 


“chess” in 
alphabet. 


the deaf 


sumption of Our Lady” — a ca 





leading the insurgents in Warsaw. 
5—8. “Animals under Protection” 
7 groszy — European 
Bison; 60 groszy — Elk; 1.90 zlotys — 
Wild Mountain Goat; 3 zlotys 
Beaver. 
%11.“The XI World Academic 
Winter Sports” (7.1T1/1956). The 
stamps depict snow-flakes and: 


from the altar by Wit Stwosz i 
St. Mary’s chureh in Krakéw) 
1.55 zlotys — “Lady with a Weasel”, 
after the picture by Leonardo 4 
Vinci from the collection in 
National Museum in Krakéw. 


17—21. “Flowers under Protection’ 
(12. VIII.1957). A set of 60 groszy 
stamps. 
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'corated with a drawing of the crest of the Kingdom of Poland. 
"The crest represented the Russian eagle bearing on its breast 
‘a shield with the Polish eagle. Majer prepared a deep engraving 
_of the Polish eagle, but because of a last-minute change of 
itechnique the shield with the Polish eagle is blurred, in fact 


dly visible at all. 


ay 


| The stamp has an inscription stipulating the maximum weight 


f letter covered by one stamp: za lut kopiejek dziesie¢é (for an 
Rimnce ten kopeks); the same inscription is repeated in Russian. 
The stamp was done in two colours: blue and rose. 
= The new stamp was introduced on January 1, 1860 by 
a Circular of the Post Board of the Kingdom of Poland, dated 

ember 14, 1859; at the same time Russian envelopes and 
nps were withdrawn from circulation, their period of validity 


“expiring on April 1, 1960. 


' The Polish stamp was issued in an imprint of some 3 mil- 
‘ion copies. But the events of 1905 and the two world wars 

ted in the destruction of many private and official archives, 
_and in consequence the stamp is now rare, quite expensive and 


sought after by collectors. 


4 The collapse of the January Insurrection of 1863 sealed the 
' fate of the first Polish postage stamp. The semi-autonomy of 
"the Congress Kingdom was abolished, and the stamp was with- 
drawn from circulation on April 15, 1865. 


| “Polish Painting’ (29.IX. 

ty — 22.1%.1959); 40 groszy — 

the painting by 

groszy — ‘‘Mother- 

the painting by 

zloty — “Portrait 

~f Madame de Romanet’”, after the 

‘Painting by H. Rodakowski; 1.50 zlo- 

— “Death”, after the painting 

J. Maiczewski; 6.40 zlotys — ‘“‘The 

nd Diggers’, — the painting 
A. Gierymsk 


_ 27—34, ess, (8.V.1959). 
first Polish triangular stamps. 
et comprises 8 stamps: 20 gro- 

groszy, 40 groszy, 60 groszy, 

, Pstoty, 2.50 zlotys, 3.40 zlotys, 
0 zlotys. 


k “The XVII Olympic 
mes — 


Rome 1960’ (15.V1I.1960). 
'4Mis set comprises four 60 groszy 
imps printed together in one 

. They depict Polish Olympic 

ds, beginning with the Paris 


Tadeusz Grodecki 


Games of 1924, the first in which this 
country participated. 60 groszy 
Paris 1924 — silver medal in the 
4,000 metre bicycle team race; 
Amsterdam 1928 — gold medal in 
women’s discus; Los Angeles 1932 — 
gold medal in the 10,000 metres; 
Berlin 1936 — silver medal in the 
riding competition; 2.50 zlotys — 
London 1948 — gold medal awarded 
to the composer Zbigniew Turski for 
his “Olympic Symphony”; Helsinki 
1952 — gold medal in boxing (middle- 
weight); Melbourne 1956 — gold 
medal in women’s long jump. 
37—38. The lowest and highest 
values of an airmail set of 11 stamps, 
depicting Polish architecture and 
landscapes. The stamps of the follow- 
ing values: 90 groszy, 1.50 zlotys, 
3.40 zlotys, 3.90 zlotys, £ dzlotys, 
15 zlotys were put into circulation 
on 6.X11.1958. 5 zlotys, 10 zlotys, 
20 zlotys, 30 zlotys and 50 zlotys 
stamps were issued on 15.XII.1959. 
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THEATRE FESTIVAL 


For two weeks in June, To- 
rufhi was host to theatres from 
the north of Poland. At this 
festival, companies from Szcze- 
cin, Koszalin, Gdafisk, Gru- 
dziqdz, Bydgoszcz, Olsztyn, 
Biatystok and Torun each pre- 
sented their two best produc- 
tions of the season. Among 
the more interesting items 
were Giraudoux’ Tiger at the 
Gates, Tennessee Williams’ The 
Rose Tattoo, Ionesco’s Rhinoc- 
eros and Witkiewicz’s W ma- 
tym dworku (In a Small Ma- 
nor House). 


ART IN WESTERN TERRITORIES 


In the lands regained by 
Poland after the war there 
are now 22 theatres, 9 puppet 
theatres, 2 opera houses, 3 ope- 
rettas, 3 concert halls, 4 sym- 
phony orchestras, 35 museums, 
1,750 libraries, 1,150 commu- 
nity centres, 90 houses of cul- 
ture and 1,300 cinemas. 


MUSICAL PRIZE 


This year’s prize for a 
musical work, offered by the 
Paderewski Foundation in the 
United States, has gone to 
Roman Maciejewski, who lives 
in California. He studied at 
the Poznafi Conservatoire and 
then in Warsaw under Ka- 
zimierz Sikorski. He has 
lived abroad for over 2% 
years. His compositions in- 
clude a series of excellent 
mazurkas for piano and an 
immense Requiem, Missa pro 
Defunctis written in honour of 
those killed in World War II, 
which lasts two hours. Macie- 
jewski has recently come to 
this country, and intends to 
stay here for some consider- 
able time. While here he 


will prepare performances of 
some of his recent works. 





ART AND SCIENCE 


For the last six years I have beep 
watching the impressive growth of the 
students’ satirical theatres. The secret of this 
movement’s success lies in its spontaneity, 
the fresh outlook of its writers and pro- 
ducers, and its youthful comic exuberance. 
For this reason I feel that the movement as 
a whole need fear no threat of any serious 
stagnation though, admittedly, even the best 
groups from time to time fall into a rut or, 
in anxiety to avoid this, go to the opposite 
extreme and indulge in excessive dernier 
cri-ism. 

Luckily the groups from Wroclaw and 
Szczecin have managed to steer between the 
Scylla of pedestrianism and the Charybdis 
of unintelligibility. I have used this naviga- 
tional metaphor on purpose since, quite ac- 
cidentally, the Skrzat revue from Szczecin 
and the Kalambur revue from Wroclaw both 
contained a musical version of Edward Lear’s 
Jumblies. 


In the circumstances Lear’s nonsense 
rhyme took on a very concrete meaning. 


“They went to sea in a sieve, they did, 
In a sieve they went to sea: 

In spite of all their friends could say, 
On a winter’s morn, on a stormy day, 
In a sieve they went to sea!” 


It seems .to me that there is a great deal 
of resemblance between the Jumblies and 
these young enthusiasts, who have devoted 
many years of hard, unpaid work to the 
theatre, as a sideline to their studies and 
jobs. 


Kalambur, managed by a versatile young 
physicist Bogdan Litwiniec, has launched 
itself on the stormy waters of contemporaly 
theatre in as many as four “sieves”. It has 
an experimental programme consisting o 
satirical mime, another given over to the 
maiden efforts of two young playwrights 
and a third to poetry, with interesting 
adaptations of Bruno Jasienski’s revolution 
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ary poems and The Twelve of Aleksander 
Blok; finally there is an extremely funny 
cabaret put on in the atmosphere-loaded 
cellar of a students’ club. 


The debut of the two playwrights (both 
physics students) shows an encouraging 
relish for experimentation, though it is not 
ilways wholly successful. The cabaret de- 
monstrated that these serious-minded young 
men and women not only have a sense of 
humour but that it is an intelligent one. 


The striking thing about many of the 
programmes put on at the Festival was the 
ability of these young people to face up to 
the most difficult problems of our atomic 
age without sinking into a lugubrious solem- 
nity. They laugh — often sarcastically and 
jeeringly it is true — but the final impression 
is one of exhilaration and a belief in man. 
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To take one example: the University of 
Wroclaws’ Pandora group presented an ex- 
citing montage of poetry, which started with 
ig. the Egyptian pyramids, and continued 
through the Rig Veda, the Book of Genesis, 
Goethe and Brecht, to Vaptsarov and Eliot. 
In this gallimaufry, which also contained its 
share of contemporary Polish poetry, there 
was one clear common ingredient: man’s 
place in the cosmos and his active attitude 
to his fate. This attitude was summed up in 
the programme’s watchword: Let Joy Reign 
Supreme. 

But would it be true to say that this spirit 
of intelligent and active optimism pervades 
all our university students? That would cer- 
tainly be an exaggeration. There are pro- 
bably some who associate themselves with 
the hero of the recent bestseller Harmonijka 
porary} by Maciej Patkowski (himself a student at 
It has} Wroctaw): 
ing Off “We met”, he says of himself and his 
to thei crowd, “because none of us knew what to do. 
rights} Its always better to be helpless together 
restingj than alone... We can’t, we can’t, there’s al- 
lution} Ways something we can’t do. If we could 
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OLDEST CAPITAL AND CATHEDRAL 


The small town of Gniezno 
(pop. 40,000) in Greater Poland 
was the first capital of Po- 
land, the seat of Duke Miesz- 
ko and of King Bolestaw the 
Valiant. Intensive archaeologic- 
al research is: now being car- 
ried out in the town, which is 
dominated by its beautiful, 
ancient cathedral. The team 
of archaeologists, working 
under the direction of Profes- 
sor Kazimierz Zurawski, have 
already made several valuable 
finds. 


Perhaps the most important 
is the discovery of the oldest- 
known defence remparts, dat- 
ing from the eighth century 
A.D. The discoveries show the 
highly developed culture and 
wealth of Boleslaw’s court. The 
foundation of two churches 
built by him have been 
unearthed within the precincts 
of the present cathedral. Last 
year a gypsum tombstone was 
dug up with a Latin inscrip- 
tion. This is the oldest inscrip- 
tion yet discovered on Polish 
territory. Another important 
discovery, made at the end 
of last year is a fragment of a 
splendid mosaic flooring from 
the first cathedral, evidence 
of the artistry and splendour 
of the building. The mosaic 
is composed of glazed tiles in 
vivid colours of green, yellow 
and dark blue. The pattern is 
a typical old Slavonic design. 


It was here, at the grave 
of St. Adalbert, that, in the 
year 1000 the Emperor Otto 
formally recognized the sov- 
ereignty of the Duke of Po- 
land. A further recognition of 
this sovereignty was the crea- 
tion of the Gniezno Metropolis, 
by which church administra- 
tion in Poland was made inde- 
pendent of the German hier- 
archy. 

Bolesiaw the Valiant was 
crowned in the cathedral in 
1025. 
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POLISH TROUPES ON TOUR 


This year the Slqsk Folk 
Song and Dance Ensemble has 
made a tour of the United 
States and Canada. 

The Mazowsze Ensemble is 
to visit several Asian countries 
early in 1960. In May it will 
go on to Italy and Scandi- 
navia. 

Visits by the Warsaw Opera 
Company to Jugoslavia and 
Italy are also being planned 
for 1960. 


PROFESSOR tUNC TO LECTURE IN 
AMERICA 


Professor Michat Zunc has 
been visitng America at the 
invitation of Brown University, 
to lecture on molecular aero- 
dynamics, a field which is of 
particular importance in astro- 
nautics today. 


ART AND SCIENCE 


just find something to do. There’s alway; 
someone with the legitimate question: what 
for? But we can’t go on like this.” 

This feeling that “we can’t go on like 
this” is undoubtedly overcoming the fashion. 


able apathy and indifference that has clouded J 


the lives of a fortunately not very numeroy 
group of young people. The Wroclaw Festi- 
val, with its excellent choirs, poetry stages, 
satirical revues, its own theatre and its ow 
playwrights, and the lively upbeat of its 
jazz bands, is witness to the fact that the 
prevailing mood of the younger generation 
is by no means one of barren pessimism, as 
some critics have maintained. Critical the 
mood may be: but in Wroclaw it showed that 
this was all part of a robust and creative 
outlook on life. 


Tadeusz Polanowski 
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BOOK REVIEWS 





Secular Culture 


Kultura Swiecka w dziejach naszego 
narodu [Secular Culture in the 
History of Our Nation]. Ksiazka 
i Wiedza. Warszawa. 1959. 294 pp. 


I 


Historical questions should be 
formulated differently for different 
historical epochs. Even if during the 
ten centuries of the existence of the 
Polish State, the same institutions, 
teligious beliefs and ideas continue 
to appear, they are subject to internal 
change; the same is true, of course, 
of the relationship between ideas and 
institutions. In different epochs 
different problems come to the fore 
and alter the pattern of development. 
This must be remembered when 
discussion centres on cultural trends, 
or on secular and religious institu- 
tions in Polish history, for these are 
themes where emotional rather than 
scientific arguments often confuse 
the issue. Konstanty Grzybowski 
tightly wrote “there are two (Polish) 
philosophies of history which put 
emphasis on immutability and around 
it construct a 1000 years of national 
history. The first can be summed up 
in the phrase, Polonia semper fidelis, 
and the second, in the equally mis- 
leading saying (misleading if it is to 
be applied to the whole course of 
Polish history), “Poland, Rome is 
yor doom”. Both arise from the 
same mistaken generalization, which 
assumes that the central problem of 
Poland’s history was its relationship 
with Catholicism and the Pope... 
They do not differ in their estimate 
of the significance of this relation- 
ship, but in their estimate of its 
Tesults; whereas one sees the mean- 
ing of our times in the eternal and 
uchanging identity of the Polish and 
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Catholic raison d’état, the other, sees 
only their unchanging antagonism 
throughout history. 


The authors of this collection of 
studies, intended for the general 
reader, are on the whole aware of 
the dangers likely to arise out of 
these juxta-posed points of view. 
They set out to present the reader in 
the first part of their book with 
a few key problems of Polish history, 
from the beginnings of the Polish 
state to the loss of independence in 
1795. The material is so arranged .as 
to reply to three groups of questions: 

(1) What was the level of material 
culture in Poland at the time of its 
conversion to Christianity? In what 
conditions and for what reasons did 
conversion take place in the 10th cen- 
tury, and what further effects did 
this have on the development of the 
country? 


(2) What elements of secular cul- 
ture did the Renaissance introduce 
into Poland? What were the main 
trends of the struggle between the 
Reformation and Counter-Reforma- 
tion? What social forces participated 
in these struggles and what brought 
about the victory of the Counter- 
Reformation? 


(3) What was the mainstream of 
development during the Age of En- 
lightenment in Poland and what was 
the character of the struggle at that 
time for a modern type of state? 


The book provides full replies to 
these enquiries. On the other hand 
the period of the Partitions has been 
dealt with rather sketchily. The 
lack of an outline of the years 1918- 
39 also prevents the reader from 
understanding the origins of many 
problems in State-Church relations 
and secular and religious culture in 
contemporary Poland. 
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It 


What was the level of material 
culture in Poland at the time of the 
conversion to Christianity? Archaeo- 
logical research has shown that in 
the 1000 years preceding the coming 
of Christianity the territories now 
known as Poland were within the 
sphere of influence of the relatively 
highly developed Lusatian culture. 
This homogenous cultural basis was 
one of the integrating factors in the 
pre-Christian era of this region. 
Another was, as Stanislaw Arnold has 
written, that the territories in which 
the Polish nation was born form 
a clear geographical unit. The fact 
that these lands include almost the 
whole of the Vistula and Odra river 
basins, which are very closely linked 
by their tributaries, was also of 
decisive importance. If we add to 
this a uniform language, we already 
have a group of elements of out- 
standing significance for the forma- 
tion and development of the Polish 
state. 

As early as the 9th and the 
beginning of the 10th’ century, 
embryonic state organizations began 
to make their appearance on Polish 
soil, particularly in Great and Little 
Poland. It was in the former that the 
modern Polish state was born, but it 
should be stressed that it was already 
strong and fully developed at the 
time of its conversion to Christianity. 
Thus, Christianity should not be con- 
sidered as a formative element in the 
growth of the Polish state, but rather 
as a means of protecting it against 
aggression by German feudal barons, 
since it deprived the invaders of 
their ideological justification for ex- 
pansion in the East. From an internal 
point of view, Christianity sanctioned 
and therefore strengthened the power 
of the monarchy, which accorded 
with the interests of the emergent 
stratum of knights. 

Certainly the results of conversion 
were many-sided: in the Middle Ages 
Poland was already part of an inter- 
national Christian community and 
it is difficult to differentiate between 
the secular and religious elements in 
the life of the society of the time; 
no doubt that is why this problem 
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is not even dealt with in the book 
This seems a pity, for its examination 
could have shown to what extent the 
very concrete needs of society were 
realized through religious ideas and 
institutions. We can say here, how- 
ever, that they found their fullest 
expression during the Renaissance 
and Reformation, a subject to which 
the second group of studies js 
devoted. 


Ill 


The important intellectual move- 
ment of the Renaissance began in Po- 
land in the middle of the 15th cen- 
tury; strengthened by the Reforma- 
tion, it flowered in the 16th, and 
together with the latter collapsed in 
the 17th to give way to a long period 
of intellectual and political stagnation. 

What social forces propelled this 
movement forward, around what 
rallying slogans did it fight its cul- 
tural and political battles and why 
did it later recede — these are pro- 
bably the key questions which spring 
to mind when considering | the 
Renaissance period in Poland. The 
answer is not difficult to find: in the 
Polish Renaissance the gentry was 
the dominant factor, the middle 
classes and artisans played a lesser 
réle, although this is perhaps truer 
of their social and political signifi- 
cance than of their intellectual con- 
tribution. 

Naturally, what is usually referred 
to as the gentry movement within the 
Renaissance and Reformation was not 
uniform, The gentry itself — very 
numerous in Poland and economically 
diversified — took up a critical 
Position towards the Church at the 
end of the 15th and begining of the 
16th century. This critical attitude, 
whose origin is to be sought in the 
experiences of Polish foreign policy 
(the Papacy supported the Teutonic 
Knights and entangled Poland in an 
ill-advised war with Turkey) later 
grew into a demand for the nom 
interference of the Church in state 
affairs, and for the curbing of the 
economic and political influence 
wielded by the clergy, who controlled 
over a fifth of the land and were 
exempt from taxation. Out of these 
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concrete demands a very progressive 
programme was born, putting for- 
ward the secularization of the state 
machinery and of many aspects of 
life which up till then had been 
under the Church’s strict supervision. 

This criticism of the Roman 
Catholic Church proved such fertile 
soil for the Reformation that the 
latter developed with enormous im- 
petus. It also proved a useful weapon 
for the gentry in their struggle with 
the clergy, and marked a path for- 
ward for national culture. 

And yet this very social founda- 
tion of the Polish Reformation was 
to become the main brake on its 
development. The sharp differences 
between the gentry and the clergy 
tended to disappear in the second 
half of the 16th century: the eccle- 
siastical courts had already been de- 
prived of state sanction and the 
dergy were forced to pay taxes. 

When the main causes of conflict 
between the gentry and the clergy 
were removed, the influence of the 
Church once more began to reassert 
itself. It was a cohesive and power- 
ful organization, holding a great 
amount of landed property. It ruled 
over the souls of the peasants and 
was therefore an indispensible ally 
for the gentry, interested as they 
were in exploiting the peasantry to 
the utmost. 

However, it was not only economic 
factors which were in operation. 
There were others also, of particular 
significance for the Poland of that 
time: the country was surrounded by 
the Protestant German countries in 
the North and West, by Orthodox 
Russia in the East and threatened by 
Mohammedan Turkey in the South. 
“Finally”, Janusz Tazbir writes, “Po- 
land, which after the Union of Lublin 
had gained power such vast lands 
and included on its territories Poles, 
lithuanians, Byelorussians, Ruthe- 

Germans, Jews and Armenians 
needed, according to the ruling élite, 
Some factor of cohesion and con- 
solidation. It was believed that this 
factor would be Catholicism.” 


IV 


The victory of the Counter- 
ation and the renewed in- 
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fluence of the clergy over public life 
was undoubtedly a result of factors 
making for social: and _ political 
reaction. ‘ 


One should not, however, connect 
this reaction simply with the decline 
of the Protestant movements. In 
France Catholicism was also victo- 
rious, but this did not hamper 
the prosperous development of that 
country during the reign of 
Louis XIV. The retarding factor was 
not simply the victory of Catholicism, 
but the fact that the pattern of State- 
Church relations prevented the spread 
of secular elements in public life and 
gave the clergy almost unlimited 
influence. The repercussions of this 
period were manifold and of far- 
reaching importance for the future. 
“The kind of piety we see today in 
processions, the belief in holy relics, 
the cult of miraculous images and 
places,” Janusz Tazbir writes, “un- 
doubtedly ... have their source in the 
17th century. That is why research 
into this century can throw much 
light on contemporary Polish Catho- 
licism.” 

It is nothing strange that when 
in the Age of Enlightenment the 
struggle to transform the Polish state 
in accordance with modern require- 
ments was taken up once more, it 
again proved necessary to strike 
a blow against the all-pervading 
clerical influences. For all its specific 
character (in France — absolutism, 
in Poland — the impotence of the 
state) the Enlightenment in Poland 
aimed at the same objects as in the 
West. There was therefore a move- 
ment to wrest education from the 
monopoly of the Jesuits. This led to 
the formation in 1773, in spite of the 
resistance of conservative elements in 
the Commission for National Educa- 
tion, of the first Ministry of Educa- 
tion; important changes were intro- 
duced in school syllabuses. Attempts 
were also made to reform the law 
with the object of securing political 
supremacy for the secular state power 
and establishing the liability of the 
clergy in civil matters before secular 
courts (draft code of Zamoyski). At 
the close of this period, on 3 May 
1791 a Constitution was adopted 
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which could. have been a foundation 
for progressive development in the 
country. 

Of course in this reform move- 
ment the issue of Church and clergy 
was not a central one. It may be 
readily imagined, however, that the 
Church hierarchy in Poland and the 
Papacy were among the bitterest 
opponents of the reforms. 


Vv 


The 19th and first half of the 20th 
centuries are treated in such a frag- 
mentary fashion in the book that it 
is very little help as far as the 
problem of the development of secu- 
lar culture during that time is con- 
cerned. And yet this period is nearest 
to us in time and has had the greatest 
and most deleterious influence on the 
present epoch. Let us therefore con- 
sider just a few aspects of the prob- 
lem in modern history. The survival 
of anachronistic religious patterns 
was connected in Poland with back- 
Wwardness in economic and _ social 
developments. A country in which 
until 1939 nearly 70 per cent of the 
population was engaged in agricul- 
ture, in which up to that time the 
structure of land tenure was still 
partially feudal, was bound to retain 
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obsolete religious forms. For mog 
of that period, up to 1918, Poland was 
deprived of an independent existence 
as a state and consequently had nm 
native public institutions, through 
which secularization could take place, 
as it did in the West. What is more 
during the period of the Partitions 
religious bonds were often an im 
portant element of national integra. 
tion. When in 1918 an independent 
Polish state was formed, it accorded 
the Church a privileged status and ip 
the 20 years of its existence did no 
manage to introduce a secular family 
code. 

I mention this in order to draw 
the reader’s attention to the fact that 
the pattern of State-Church relations 
and its influence on ideological and 
cultural life, which persisted until 
the Second World War, were quite 
different from those obtaining at the 
time in many Protestant and Catholic 
countries in the West. In Poland, let 
us repeat it once more, the Church 
was not separated from the State, 
there were no secular schools and no 
secular family code. Thus, after the 
war, the Socialist Polish state took 
over a whole range of problems 
which in the West had been solved 
long before. 


Jan Gérski 


New Light on an Old Quarrel 


Biatowieza and Mikaszewicze. Do ge- 
nezy wojny miedzy Polska a 
RSFRR w 1920 r. [Bialowieza and 
Mikaszewicze. The Origin of the 
Polish-Soviet War in 1920]. By 
Jézef Sieradzki. MON. Warsza- 
wa, 1960. 116 pp. 


This book, though small in size, 
is an exceptionally valuable contri- 
bution to our knowledge of an im- 
portant period in Polish history. 

What happened in 1920 had a ma- 
jor impact on the nature of Po- 
land’s development between the wars, 
and the myths originating in that 
year still linger here and there, in 
this country and elsewhere in Europe. 


First of all the myth of the uw 
provoked invasion of Poland alleged- 
ly made by overwhelming Russia 
forces, and also of the new-bom 
state’s miraculous salvation in th 
battle of Warsaw. 

The year 1920 and the Polish 
Soviet negotiations which preceded it 
the topic of Professor Sieradzki’s stu- 
dy, had to wait long for a situation 
allowing their objective analysis ani 
presentation. Before the war ith 
theme was taboo, thoroughly envelop 
ed by a mist of sanctity. After the wal, 
none of our historians wanted 
tackle the subject, wrongly col 
sidered to be a “difficult” one. Wha 
we had instead was superficial pall 
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phleteering, with little resemblance 
to real history. It is therefore no 
small merit on Professor Sieradzki’s 
part to have taken up this neglected 
topie and treated it with scholarly 
integrity. An additional merit and, 
undoubtedly, also a piece of good for- 
tune was the discovery of an unpub- 
lished and hitherto unknown source, 
the diary of Stanislaw M. Kossakow- 
ski to which I shall revert below. 
But, to begin with, I should like to 
explain the title of the book. 
Bialowieza and Mikaszewicze are 
two small border towns where secret 
Polish-Soviet negotiations were con- 
ducted in the autumn of 1919. The 
Polish side was represented by Pil- 
sudski’s personal envoy Captain Boer- 
ner, and also the Red Cross delegate 
Stanislaw Kossakowski, author of 
the above-mentioned diary. Officially, 
the discussions were to concern only 
Red Cross activities, such as the 
exchange of prisoners, location of lost 
persons, reunion of families, repatria- 
tion, etc. In fact the talks were ini- 
tiated by Soviet Russia as an attempt 
to reach an understanding with Pil- 
sudski.and to turn the actual cease- 
fire into a formal peace between the 
two countries. Head of the Soviet dele- 
gation was Julian Marchlewski, per- 
sonal friend of Lenin, one of the top 
leaders of the Polish revolutionary 
movement, prominent statesman, 
scholar and political writer. Pilsud- 
ski, because of some plans he was 
then preparing, and also because of 
the interplay of political forces in 
Warsaw, was interested in keeping it 


' strictly secret that under cover of 


Red Cross negotiations any political 
talks were taking place. It must be 
admitted that he was almost entirely 
Successful in achieving this goal, and 
as far as the Polish public was con- 
cerned, at any rate, the secret was 

and for a considerable time at 


Professor Sieradzki is right when 
® says: “Until quite recently the 
eza and Mikaszewicze episode 

Was almost completely ignored in our 


historical literature... In fact, March- 


’s peace mission, so important 
assessment of Polish-Soviet re- 
lations on the eve of Pilsudski’s 
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march on. Kiev, has to this day re- 
mained unknown to the Polish public 
at large. Years ago the American 
journalist Louis Fisher mentioned the 
discussions at Bialowieza and Mika- 
szewicze in some of his works. Du- 
ring the last forty years Fisher’s po- 
litical evolution has followed a long 
and rather tortuous path, and nobody 
today, with the exception of a few 
historians, remembers the books he 
wrote about four decades ago. Just 
before the second World War, Tadeusz 
Kutrzeba, a historian connected with 
Pitsudski’s circle, published a study 
entitled The Kiev Expedition of 1920. 
There he quoted the diary of Captain 
Boerner, Marchlewski’s opposite num- 
ber in the conference, and later a 
politician and cabinet minister. How- 
ever, Kutrzeba’s work has long been 
a rarity. Recently two Polish emigré 
historians, Wladyslaw Pobdég-Mali- 
nowski and Tytus Komarnicki, re- 
ferred to the negotiations, but like 
Kutrzeba their attitude is not impar- 
tial and they did not have access to 
all the sources. In post-war Poland, 
nobody apart from Sieradzki has ever 
treated the topic seriously, and the 
title therefore means very little to 
the average reader. Bialowieza? Mi- 
kaszewicze? At a bookstore I have 
seen someone picking up the book 
with the obvious intention of learning 
something about the European bison. 
For Bialowieza is known as the larg- 
est reserve in the world of this 
species, 

Professor Sieradzki’s book is not 
an exhaustive work. In the first part 
the author sketches the background 
to the negotiations, presents the view- 
points of both parties, and. briefly 
reviews documentary and other sour- 
ces. The second part comprising al- 
most half the book consists of several 
appendices — excerpts from Kossa- 
kowski’s diary concerning the nego- 
tiations at Mikaszewicze, his report 
on a talk he had with Hanecki (who 
will be identified below), and an 
extract from Kutrzeba’s Kiev Expe- 
dition relating to Captain Boerner’s 
mission. 

The newly discovered diary, whose 
author Kossakowski is still alive 
and resides near Warsaw, is some- 








thing of a revelation. It was scru- 
pulously kept by a keen observer, 
an intelligent and educated man, who 
also knew how to write. Each page 
reveals the authentic spirit of the 
times, expressed through one of the 
more Kas ice right-wing politi- 
cians. Stanistaw Kossakowski, a man 
of aristocratic descent, represented 
the Polish Red Cross in talks with 
Julian Marchlewski at Bialowieza, 
which lasted for several weeks, and 
later at Mikaszewicze. In Riga, in the 
month of August 1920, he had a length- 
y discussion with Fiirstenberg-Ha- 
necki, a member of the Soviet dele- 
gation. It is a paradox that history 
chose Kossakowski to be the one to 
remind our public of Marchlewski’s 
genuine peace efforts and Hanecki’s 
honest approach. When reading the 
diary we gain the impression that 
between Kossakowski and these two 
outstanding Polish Communists, who 
had formerly been leaders of the So- 
cial Democratic Party of Poland and 
Lithuania (SDKPiL) and at the time 
of the talks represented the Soviet 
Government, a spark of mutual sym- 
pathy and respect had sprung up. 
Kossakowski does not conceal his 
indignation upon learning from Pil- 
sudski, in person, that he had been 
deceiving Marchlewski from the start. 


With Hanecki, Kossakowski spoke 
on August 2, 1920, when the situation 
of the Polish forces at the front 
seemed hopeless. But there was no 
trace of victorious triumph in any- 
thing that Hanecki said, no desire to 
impose conditions, but rather deep 
regret that the war had been forced 
on the Russian Soviet Federal Re- 
public by Poland (the Soviet Union 
had not yet come into existence). At 
Kossakowski’s hint that since the dis- 
cussions in Mikaszewicze there had 
been “a certain change”, an allusion 
to the situation at the front, Hanecki 
exclaimed: “O yes, unfortunately! 
There have been thousands of victims 
on both sides! All Russia’s construc- 
tive efforts have been in vain! We 
are — to say the least, because the 
war is not yet over — the temporary 
victors, but the price is so high that 
one can only feel regret!!!” When we 
compare these utterances with Kossa- 
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kowski’s quotations of Pilsudski, con. 
cerning Russia, the difference 
overwhelming. 

Incidentally, Kossakowski compos. 
ed his report for the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, on the exchange of 
views with Hanecki, in a manne 
which would gain any diplomat the 
censure of his superiors at home 
That is to say he included more of 
his own than of the other side’s rm 
plies. The Minister of Foreign Affairs 
in Warsaw, Count Eustachy Sapieha, 
might have felt irritated. Today, ho. 
wever, this document reflecting, a 
it does, the actual situation, is th 
more valuable and authentic. 

Sieradzki’s book raises a whole 
host of problems connected with Po- 
lish-Russian relations in 1919—192). 
The author is careful not to accept 
anything at its face value. He wishes, 
as he puts it, to test “the adequacy 
of the basic and historically impor- 
tant Russian declarations on the Po- 
lish question — to the real behaviour, 
the actual policy of Soviet Russia 
towards Poland.” 


The book enables us to see more 
clearly the stand of Lenin who, a 
far as territorial issues were con- 
cerned, was ready to pay a big price 
for peace with Pitsudski’s Poland. We 
can understand better why Pilsudski 
did not help Denikin, and why his 
attitude to the other Russian “white” 
generals, Kolchak, Vrangel or Jude 
nich, whom he labelled “reactionary 
and imperialist”, was so negative, 
while, at the same time, he was pfe- 
paring to fragmentarize Russia into 
a series of national states, and bind 
the Ukraine, Byelorussia and Lith 
uania together in a federation with 
Poland. This conception, a complete 
anachronism in the twentieth cen- 
tury, was called “the Jagiellonian 
idea” by Pilsudski and his partisans 
in reference to the ancient Polish- 
Lithuanian Union, but in complete 
disregard of the different historical 
circumstances. The Kiev offensive pr 
voked Tukhachevsky’s march on War 
saw and caused the ad hoc formation 
of a Polish Revolutionary Committee 
at Bialystok, behind the Red Army’ 
lines. 

As I have already said, Biatowiel 
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and Mikaszewicze does not pretend 
to be an exhaustive study of these 

sated events. It is merely a 
valuable, honest and interesting in- 
ducement to further research into 
this fascinating period. Although Pro- 
fessor Sieradzki might be reproached 
for not having treated his theme 
exhaustively and for having produ- 
ced merely an outline for a larger 

it is nevertheless valuable to 
have even this sketch. For Jézef Sie- 
radzki, in the bloom of his creative 
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capacities, died a few months ago 
shortly after the publication of his 
book, at the height of his scholarly 
career. He worked for a long time 
on the subject and has now left it 
to be taken up by other Polish histo- 
rians. No doubt we shall soon have 
a more comprehensive study of the 
events of 1919—1920, but nothing will 
take away from Sieradzki the honour 
of having been first in the field. 


Dominik Horodyiski 


Socialist Finance 


Finanse w gospodarce socjalistycznej 
[Finance in a Socialist Economy]. 
By Zdzislaw Fedorowicz. Polskie 
Wydawnictwa Gospodarcze. War- 
szawa, 1960. 435 pp. 

The enlivened economic thought 
of the past few years has been expres- 
sed in a growing volume of literature. 
The publication of Finance in a So- 

Economy, an extensive study 
by Zdzistaw Fedorowicz, indicates that 
this vitality has also extended to the 
field of finance. This is all the more 
significant, since the theory of mon- 
ey and finance has been rarely dealt 
with by Polish economists. The theory 
and practice of Socialist political 
economy, with its clear preference 
for the treatment of economic pheno- 

Mena without discussing the réle of 

money, were not conducive to the 

g of theoretical research 
0h money and finance. Studies in this 
field had consequently been reduced 
t0 decriptions of banking and budget- 
ihg techniques. Fedorowicz has at- 
tempted to change this unsatisfactory 
state of affairs and provide a theore- 
tital work. He has succeeded only 


asource of sound knowledge of mo- 
tetary and financial issues in Poland. 
book consists of four parts: 


Patt I is devoted to the general theory 


of finance; Part II deals with com- 
financing; Part III discusses the 
budget; Part IV is concerned 
money and credit. As the title 
indicates all the problems are discus- 


sed exlusively in the context of a So- 
cialist economy. In each of the four 
parts the author — after discussing 
general principles — devotes one 
chapter to a description of the rele- 
vant section of the financing system 
in Poland. 

The most interesting thing in the 
book is undoubtedly the theoretical 
Part I. Here the author takes the part 
of an economic theorist, discussing 
his views on such important matters 
as the nature of finance and the réle 
of money in a Socialist economy. The 
author’s propositions may be open to 
dispute, but they are bound to stim- 
ulate a much-needed discussion. 

The author defines finance as a 
fiscal form of accumulating and dis- 
tributing the national product; it 1s 
inseparably linked with a commodity 
form of an economy based on a so- 
cial division of labour. This defini- 
tion cannot be questioned. Doubts 
arise only when an attempt is made 
to interpret it with reference to a So- 
cialist economy. The latter is of both 
a commodity and fiscal type, but it 
is obvious that its range of market- 
ing problems is much smaller than 
that of a capitalist economy. What, 
then, is the réle of money, and con- 
sequently of finance, in accumulating 
and distributing the national product? 
This question is connected with the 
theory of value and the extent of its 
validity in a Socialist economy. Re- 
garding the réle of money and finance 
in a Socialist economy, Fedorowicz 
believes that money performs the 
function of a general “equivalent” in 





the exchange system of the whole 
economy; thus the accumulation and 
distribution of the national product 
assumes a financial form. This sta- 
tement is the key to the whole book. 
I cannot agree with the premise that, 
under the present circumstance, mon- 
ey in a Socialist economy is a gener- 
al equivalent of the product of la- 
bour, since the distribution of the 
national product is, in principle, ac- 
complished through planning, and 
money and finance are — relative to 
planning — only secondary pheno- 
mena. This is also, to some extent, 
admitted by Fedorowicz when he 
says that in a Socialist economy there 
must also exist a form of direct dis- 
tribution of products, where — as 
he puts it — it is not money which 
is the driving power behind product 
movements, but product movements 
which are the driving power behind 
money movements. This is the situ- 
ation that is dominant in a Socialist 
economy, and it is the reason why 
the economic theory of Socialism is 
of a “non-fiscal” character, and all 
attempts at the creation of a theory 
of money and finance are usually 
reduced to descriptions of the pre- 
vailing rules and techniques. This is 
confirmed by Fedorowicz in the sub- 
sequent chapters of his book which 
are, in the main, a description of the 
institutions and principles of Socialist 
finance, only touching upon their 
theory. 

The description itself is, how- 
ever, very interesting. Finance is di- 
vided by the author into: the finance 
of an enterprise; the finance of the 
population; the finance of the State, 
and the finance of credit and banking. 
With the exception of the finance of 
the population all the divisions are 
described in detail. 


The finance of the enterprise is 
the most important division, since 
the national product is created in 
enterprises and, to some extent, is 
retained and distributed there. Hence 
the profit of an enterprise is called 
prime profit and its financial oper- 
ations form a basis for the opera- 
tions of all the remaining branches 
of the economy. The enterprise accu- 
mulates prime revenue from the sale 
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of its products, obtains a surplus oye 
its costs, i.e. “accumulation”, and di. 
vides it into two parts, one of which 
is retained for the development and 
running of the enterprise, and the 
other paid to the Treasury. Wage 
and raw materials needed for pm. 
duction are included in costs. The 
analysis of costs also covers such 
matters as methods of financial get. 
tlements with suppliers, the setting 
of norms for utilizing working capj. 
tal, and the use of credit and grants 
for purchasing production inputs, 
Another group is the purchasing of 
production means, i.e., machinery and 
equipment. Financial resources for 
the replacement of worn-out means 
of production are obtained from de. 
preciation reserves, capital invest- 
ment funds retained by the enterprise, 
bank credits and Government grants 
provided for in the state budget. 


Of this variety of financial prob- 
lems connected with the finance of 
the enterprise one is of particular 
significance in a Socialist economy: 
the formation and distribution of 
money “accumulation” by an enter- 
prise, and the control of its profit- 
ability. 

The author is rightly in favour 
of a price structure in which the 
level of “accumulation” is the same 
for the different branches of the eco- 
nomy. This, however, is not the posi- 
tion at present. A major portion o 
total “accumulation” is obtained from 
the production of consumer goods, a 
the prices of producer goods are tw 
low. This means that in the price 
structure there are elements of a fe 
distributive character, to which the 
author is opposed. “Accumulation” in 
an enterprise should be divided into 
two parts, one of which is directed 
to the central fund (to the Treasury), 
and the other retained by the enter 
prise (profit). 

The state budget enters the “at- 
cumulation” picture in three ways 
either certain items are charged 
the costs of the enterprise and tran 
ferred to the Treasury as they af 
incurred (e.g. social insurance prt 
miums); or the Treasury participates 
in revenues from sales (sales tax); # 
it participates in income (income tax). 
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SOCIALIST, FINANCE 


The most important is the sales tax, 
since it may be used to control the 
profitability of the enterprise by 

different rates for different 
products. According to the author the 
necessity of controlling profitability 
stems from two reasons: the first is 
that state preference may be different 
from that of the market and stimuli 
originating on the market should there- 
fore be neutralized where they con- 
flict with the preference of the State; 
the second reason is that even if there 
is no conflict between the preferen- 
ces of the State and of the market, 
the enterprise should have only lim- 
ited rights to make its own market- 
ing decisions, since a Socialist en- 
terprise should base its profitability 
on a lowering of costs rather than 
on market manipulations designed to 
increase the prices of its products. 
The difference between a Socialist 
and a capitalist enterprise is that the 
former is not exposed to sufficiently 
strong competition, which would 
force it to keep lowering its costs. 
This second reason for controlling 
profitability seems to me of doubtful 
validity. 

The profit. of an enterprise is di- 
vided into three parts: one is set 
aside for the workers, another is 
used for the development of the en- 
terprise and the third goes to the 
Treasury. 

The budget of a Socialist state 
differs from that of a capitalist state 
with regard to both its function and 
scope. This is because under Social- 
ism the state engages in business 
activities. The budget of a Socialist 
state therefore constitutes a much 
greater portion of the national in- 
come than ina capitalist state, and the 
tle it plays is different. Apart from 
its traditional function of consump- 
tion, the Socialist budget also has re- 
distribution as an objective — through 
it income is collected from some en- 
terprises and redistributed amongst 
others. In its redistributive capacity 
the budget is of essential importance 
in the distribution of the national in- 
come, particularly in its division into 
consumption and “accumulation”. 


Another function of the Socialist budg- 
¢t, according to Fedorowicz, is the 
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development of Socialist production. 
This is achieved through taxation 
policy which “is an important means 
of limiting capitalist ‘accumulation’ 
and may also become a factor in en- 
couraging small producers to switch 
to the system of a collective Social- 
ist economy”. 


“In a Socialist economy the réle 
of money is played by paper money 
which, as a measure of value, has 
units equivalent to a certain speci- 
fied amount of working hours”, writes 
Fedorowicz. In this way the auth- 
or rightly dissociates Socialist mon- 
ey from gold. Money in a Socialist 
economy is a means of credit, since 
it appears in circulation as a result 
of the credit-creating activities of 
banks. This ensures, to a great extent, 
the monetary balance of the econo- 
my. Money circulation takes two 
forms: credit and cash circulation. 
The author considers bank money as 
having all the characteristics of 
money and treats credit as a part of 
money circulation. An economic jus- 
tification for credit creation is found 
in time lags between the expenses 
for the purchases of products and 
services and the inflow of money 
revenue. The control of money 
circulation in a Socialist economy 
takes the form of a control sys- 
tem of bank credit, i.e. of money 
issue. Money circulation should de- 
pend upon the needs of the national 
economy. The lack of balance here 
may cause inflation or deflation. The 
author rightly admits the possibility: 
of inflation in a Socialist economy. 
The limit for credit creation is set by 
voluntarily accumulated money sav- 
ings: savings create credit; once this 
limit has been passed credit creates 
savings and this upsets the monetary 
balance. Regarding money circulation, 
and a credit plan comprising total 
money circulation, a Socialist econo- 
my uses two plans. Both plans take 
the form of a balance sheet: revenues 
and expenditures of the banks, and 
assets and liabilities of the whole 
credit apparatus. 


It may be concluded that Fedoro- 
wicz’s book provides a considerable 
amount of information on a Socialist 
finance system. One of its shortcom- 




























































ings is that the author seldom com- 
pares the solutions of a Socialist sys- 
tem with those used by financial in- 
stitutions in a capitalist economy. 
From such comparisons many valu- 
able theoretical conclusions could 
certainly be drawn. Another draw- 
back is that Fedorowicz omits any 
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historical background in his account 
of the present development of the fi. 
nancial system in Poland. From the 
reader’s point of view it would be 
more interesting to see this in its 
evolutionary growth. 


Stefan Kurowski 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


LITERATURE 


CZESLAW CZERNIAWSKI: Jak krétko 
trwa noc [How Short Is the Night]. MON. 
Warszawa, 1960. 237 pp. $0.60 


A novel set in the period immediately 
after World War II. The hero is a ex-non- 
commissioned officer, a simple man, not 
of high moral standards and occasionally 
even not very honest, indifferent to the 
political issues of his time. The book 
shows in an interesting manner how the 
political situation in Poland, lack of sta- 
bility and struggles with ,Ukrainian Fas- 
dist gangs force the hero, in his own 
interest, to support the side of legality — 
a process of psychological development 
fairly characteristic of those early years 
after the war, 


STANISLAW GROCHOWIAK: Rozbdiera- 
nie do snu [Undressing for Sleep]. PIW. 
Warszawa, 1959. 63 pp. $0.20 


The author is a poet, novelist and short- 
story writer, on the staff of the literary 
weekly Wspdtczesnosé and one of Poland‘s 
leading young writers, Like his previous 
work, his new volume of verse shows him 
to belong to the so-called modern school 
of writers — and painters — who com- 
bine expressionism with elements of the 
grotesque. In spite of that Grochowiak’'s 
poetry also echoes nineteenth-century tra- 
ditions, 


EUGENIUSZ KABATC: Gorzka plaza 
(The Bitter Beach]. Iskry. Warszawa, 1960. 
192 pp. $0.40 


The third book by a young author who, 
after a not particularly promising début 
in 1956, has made considerable progress. 
The Bitter Beach is a volume of stories 
with contemporary settings, concerned 
with moral issues, especially the problem 
of man’s responsibility for the consequen- 
ces of his actions, even those that are 
unintended — a problem often treated in 
recent writing. 


JAN KOPROWSKI: Strumien zycta [The 
Stream of Life]. Wydawnictwo Ldédzkie. 
LridZ, 1960. 150 pp. $0.40 


A volume of stories by a writer of the 
older generation, makes the impression of 
a series of extracts from reminiscences of 
the dreary life of peasants in the Kielce 
Voivodship between 1919 and 1939; its main 
thread is the difficult and unsteady pro- 
gress of a peasant child to education and 
social advance. The principal merit of the 
book is its authenticity. 


JANUSZ KRASINSKI: Haracz szarego 
dnia [The Price of Living]. Pax. Warszawa, 
1959. 199 pp. $1.05 


The first book by a writer who was 
still a young boy during the war. An 
unlikely episode from the struggle of the 
underground Home Army is used as the 
basis for a parable. The hopeless situation 
of the soldiers is seen as a symbol of hu- 
man life in general. For all the obvious 
weakness of the composition, the novel, 
due to its sincerity and good narrative, 
possesses a great deal of charm. 


MIECZYSEAW LEPECKI: Z gwiazdy na 
gwiazde [From Star to Star]. Iskry. War- 
SZawa, 1960. 295 pp. $0.90 


The author, a traveller and writer, one- 
time member of Pilsudski’s Legions (du- 
ring World War I) and then Pitsudski's 
adjutant, settled in Brazil as a political 
émigré after World War II. The book tells 
the story of his change of mind and he- 
sitations after 1956, his “reconnaissance” 
trip to Poland, and his final decision to 
return to Poland for good. Interesting com- 
parisons between Brazil and Poland. 


LUDWIK HIERONIM MORSTIN: Dziwy 
kultury antycznej [The Marvels of Classi- 
cal Culture]. Wydawnictwo Literackie. 
Krakéw, 1959, 400 pp. $.45 
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Essays by a playwright, novelist and 
poet (born 1886), who is also a lover of 
classical culture and has translated Soph- 
ocles, and based a number of his own 
works on plots borrowed from Greek lit- 
erature. The essays written after 1945 
differ clearly from those dating from be- 
fore 1939. The author appears to have shed 
much of his former uncritical enthusiasm 
and tried to arrive at a new evaluation of 
the cultural heritage of classical antiquity. 
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SZEAWOMIR MROZEK: Wesele w At. 
micach [The Wedding at Atomsville]. Iiys. 
trated by Daniel Mrozek. Wydawnictwo 
Literackie. Krakéw, 1959. 134 pp. $0.50 


Humorous and satirical stories by one 
of the most original contemporary Polish 
writers. Mrozek uses grotesque elements 
to comment on the striking anomalies of 
contemporary civilization and morals. 


MEMOIRS, REMINISCENCES 


WINCENTY POL: Pamietniki [Memoirs]. 
Ed. Karol Lewicki. Wydawnictwo Literac- 
kie. Krakéw, 1960. 454 pp. $2.50 


Biographical material (extracts from re- 
miniscences and newspaper articles) about 
Wincenty Pol (1807—72), a conservative poet 
and geographer, who took part in the na- 
tional insurrection of 1830—31. Pol was not 
a brilliant poet, but his work has played 
its part in fostering love for the Polish 
landscape. The most interesting part of 
the reminiscences deal with the guerilla 
fighting in Lithuania in 1831. 


Kopiec wspomnien [A Mound of Memor. 
ies]. Illustrated by Andrzej Wasilewski. 
Wydawnictwo Literackie. Krakéw, 19%. 
449 pp. $2.50 


Recollections by various writers of Cra 
cow in the late 19th and early 20th cen- 
turies. The list of authors includes Boles 
taw Drobner, a well-known Socialist lead- 
er; Aleksander Stapa, bookseller and 
publisher; the writer Alina Swiderska; the 
painter Andrzej Pronaszko, and many 
others. In the period covered by the book 
Cracow was the cultural and, above all 
artistic capital of Poland. 


LITERARY HISTORY AND CRITICISM 


TADEUSZ MIKULSKI: W kregu Oéwie- 
conych [Figuers of the Enlightenment]. 
Studies, sketches, reviews and notes. PIW. 
Warszawa, 1960. 528 pp. $1.65 


Tadeusz Mikulski (1909—58) was an 
authority on the literature of the Polish 
Enlightenment period and one of the 
founders of the post-war Wroclaw Uni- 
versity where he also held a Chair. This 
volume includes everything he ever wrote 
concerning Bishop Ignacy Krasicki, the 
greatest Polish Enlightenment poet. Mi- 
kulski excelled at concise description of 
literary minutiae, important for scholars 
but of interest to the wider public as 
well. 


Polska krytyka literacka 1800—1918 [Po 
lish Literary Criticism, 1800—1918]. Mater 
ials. An Anthology. PWN. Warszawa, 1%). 
Vol. 1 — 467 pp., $3.20; Vol. 2 —— 542 pp. 
$3.05; Vol, 3 — 571 pp., $4.30; Vol. 4— @# 
Pp., $4.30 


An anthology of Polish literary crit 
cism, with detailed comments, prepared by 
members of the Department of Polish Lit 
erary History in Warsaw University, ant 
edited by Professor Jan Zygmunt Jaki 
bowski. Some general essays on aesthetit 
problems are also included. Each volume 
corresponds to a distinct period in Polis! 
literary history and is provided with #@ 
introduction. The texts are arranged chit 
nologically and accompanied by biograpl 
ical notes about the authors. 
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LINGUISTICS 


Revue Slavistique. Vol. 21, Part. 1. Pub- 
lished by Ossolineum for the Polish Aca- 
demy of Sciences’ Committee for Linguis- 
ties and Slavonic Philology. Wroclaw- 
Krakéw, 1960. 197 pp., 1 plate. $2.25 


Opens with an article dedicated to the 
founder of the Revue, the dialect scholar 


Kazimierz Nitsch, Professor in the Jagiel- 
lonian University in Cracow, who died in 
1958. Other papers include one by Tadeusz 
Lehr-Splawinski on the proto-Slavonic 
names of inland waters, and one by F. V. 
MareS on a prayer-book in Church Sla- 
vonic, kept in the Library of the Jagiel- 
lonian ‘University. A comprehensive review 
section. 


HISTORY 


KAROL GEOMBIOWSKI: Polska litera- 
tura polityczna na Slasku od XVI do kotica 
XVIII wieku. Studium z zakresu uzytko- 
wania ksiqzki [Polish Political Literature 
in Silesia from the 16th to the End of 
the 18th Century. A Study in the History 
of the Reading Public]. Published by Wy- 
dawnictwo Slask for the Silesian Institute 
at Opole: Katowice, 1960. 211 pp. $0.75 


A study in the reception in Silesia of 
political literature about Poland. The 
author’s interest is focused on the urban 
patrician and plebeian, the clergy and the 
gentry, as the groups most interested in 
politics. They were strongly subject to 
Germanization and therefore this study is 
not confined to Polish books, but deals 
with Latin and German publications as 
well, 


TADEUSZ KUZMINSKI: Wies w walce 
0 Polske Ludowq 1918—1920 [The Peasants’ 
Struggle for a People’s Poland, 1918—20}. 
Ludowa Spéidzielnia Wydawnicza. Warsza- 
wa, 1960. 269 pp. $0.85 


A study, based on original sources, of 
an important aspect of the complicated 
political situation in Poland immediately 
after she regained independence in 1918. 
The peasants’ wish for agrarian reform 
was thwarted by the landowners with the 
support of the Government. In the face 
of the Soviet offensive the Agrarian Re- 
form Act was forced through by the 
Peasants at the Sejm session in July 1920 
but was never fully carried out (the 
agrarian reform of 1944—5 was based on 
anew Act and on different principles). 


TADEUSZ EEPKOWSKI: Przemyst war- 
sawski u progu epoki kapitalistycznej. 
1815—1868 [Industry in Warsaw on the Eve 
of Capitalism, 1815—68]. Published by PWN 


for the Polish Academy of Sciences’ In- 
stitute of History. Warszawa, 1960. 152 pp., 
6 plates. $1.25 (Vol. 5 of The Studies in the 
History of Industry and the Working 
Class in Poland, ed. Witold Kula). 


An outline of the development of in- 
dustry in Warsaw between the so-called 
“manufacturing revolution’? and the birth 
of large-scale capitalist industry. This be- 
lated economic development — belated in 
relation to western Europe — proved de- 
cisive for the growth of the city and its 
demographic structure. 


JOZEF MADEJA: Elementarze i nauka 
elementarna czytania i pisania na Slasku 
w wiekach XVIII i XIX (1763—1848) [Pri- 
mers and Elementary School Teaching of 
Reading and Writing in Silesia, 1763—1848). 
Vol. 1, Published by Wydawnictwo Slaskie 
for the Silesian Institute at Opole. Kato- 
wice, 1960. 314 pp. $0.75 


A discussion of elementary schools in 
Silesia in the period preceding the strong- 
est Germanizing pressure, against the 
background of social, economic and poli- 
tical conditions. A study in the history of 
education, but interesting also from 
a more general point of view. 


Studia i materiaty do dziej6w Wielko- 
polski i Pomorza [Studies in and Material 
Relating to the History of Great Poland 
and Pomerania]. Vol. 5, Part. 2 for 1959. 
Published by PWN for the Poznan Branch 
of the Polish Historical Society. Poznan, 
1960. 294 pp. $2.40 


Materials from a conference held at 
Poznan and devoted to the Insurrection 
of 1818—19, The conference was organized 
together with scholars from the German 
Democratic Republic. 
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LAW 


HIPOLIT NOTECKI: Takie jest prawo 
{Such Is the Law]. 2nd edition. Wydaw- 
nictwo Prawnicze. Warszawa, 1959, 339 pp. 
$1.70 


Selected judgements of the Supreme 
Court in Poland, which is the body autho- 


MUSIC, 


Kompozytorzy polscy o Fryderyku Cho- 
pinte [Polish Composers on Frédéric Cho- 
pin]. Anthology. Edited and prefaced by 
M. Tomaszewski. PWM. Krakéw, 1959. 201 
pp., 15 plates. $0.75 (The Chopin Library, 
ed. M. Tomaszewski, Vol. 2) 


Selected opinions by Polish composers, 
from Elsner (Chopin’s teacher) to Zygmunt 
Mycielski and Stefan Kisielewski, contem- 
porary composers and music critics. An 
interesting review of the development of 
music criticism in Poland — the folk and 
national elements in Chopin’s music were 
originally responsible for its rather primi- 
tive interpretation, and it was only in 
recent times, beginning with the views of 
Karol Szymanowski, that a thorough and 
fruitful re-appraisal of the meaning and 
importance of Chopin’s music was under- 
taken. 


LEON WYCZOLKOWSKI: Listy i wspom- 
nienia [Letters and Reminiscences]. Ed. 


MISCELLANY 


JERZY GIZYCKI: Z szachami przez 
wieki [Chess through the Ages]. Sport 
i Turystyka. Warszawa, 1960. 332 pp. $3.95 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


ART, FILM 





rized to interpret the law. The judge 
ments included are those likely to be o 
interest to a wider public and relate 
certain problems of family law (marriage 
the legal position of the child), labour lay, 
and the obligations of state institution; 
and state enterprises to employees ani 
customers. 


Maria Twarowska. Ossolineum. Wroclay, 
1960. 307 pp. $3.15 (Sources for the History 
of Polish Art, Vol. 2). . 


Correspondence of an eminent Polish 
painter (1852—1936) and notes by his friends © 
and pupils combine to make not only: | 
cee fF Se. ene Wit, sien ot Be F 
cial and artistic milieu. 





JERZY TOEPLITZ: Historia sztuki fil- 
mowej [A History of the Art of Filn). 
Vol. 3, 1928-33. WAF, Warszawa, 1959, 51 
Pp. §2.50 


Volume Three of the history of the 
film by the well-known Polish film cr- 
tic, who is also Rector of the Polish Film 
School at £6dz. Covers the revolution 1 
the film caused by the introduction of 
sound. Much attention is paid to the d& | 
cumentary film. 


A finely illustrated history of ches | 
The history of the game in Poland, where | 
it was introduced in the Middle Ages, # 
treated in greater detail. ; 
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